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Note from the Editor: 


Literary thought and experiment are products of that most flexible and energetic organ, 
the imagination. This summer, it has been my certain pleasure to peek into the 
consciousness and imagination of Terre Haute through the compilation of this literary 
journal. Though modestly presented and inadequately funded — like most worthwhile 
things — it serves its purpose well enough: it displays a vitality of thought, fancy, sensation 
and creation within the body of Terre Haute. How strange that the French corps, body, 
should be so close to our corpse, for without the imaginative potential to create verse and 
prose, a collective body might easily become a corpse. It is precisely that which the Terre 


Haute Summer Literary Journal aims to avoid. 


I would like to thank all the contributors to the journal for their efforts and good natures; 
I am also indebted to Lee Gordon, Joshua Kingsley, Samantha Crell, and Beatrice 
Baumgartner, whose encouragement and support bolstered me throughout the project. 
Some kind words might also be said about the more famous authors whose names appear 
in the journal: Yeats, Heaney, Gibbon, Hopkins, Shakespeare, and Collins have all 
contributed something invaluable to the English language, and for that we are thankful. 


Briefly and in lieu of a table of contents, the structure of the journal is as follows: the 
poetry is organized loosely around a chronology of summer, beginning with June and 
progressing to the change of seasons. As for the short stories, they are arranged ina 
manner intended to provide a smooth reading. The last poem, “A Wee Lassie,” is written 
in Scots dialect, and is included in hopes of highlighting the importance of speaking in 
one’s own voice, even if it is nearly unintelligible to others. We might, in fact, learn much 


from the Scots in this respect. 


Please enjoy these poems and short stories — they are as alive as we will ever be. 


Amanda Engelland-Gay 
Editor 
August 3, 2005 


Rainy Day in June 


Laura Mason 


This is the kind of day 

we kids would gather 

on the screened porch, 
protected from the rain 
tattooing on the roof, 

feeling cool — 

and play Monopoly 

all day long. 

Fortified with 

Kool-Aid and potato chips. 
Clutching play money 

crying in protest to 

go to jail and glee 

to gain expensive property. 
Then going out to puddle-stomp 
and wade the swirling curbs, 
The money-game abandoned. 
Simple pleasures; simple times 


on a rainy day in June. 
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I will arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements grey, 


I hear it in the deep heart's core. 
W.B. Yeats, “The Lake Isle of Innisfree” 


Happiness in a Red Shirt 
Judith Francis 


His shoes aren't just made for walking. 


They're boats keeping him afloat as he's 


Two-stepping, 
Swing-stepping, 
Anchor- stepping. 


Quick-stepping, 
Rock-stepping, 
Triple-stepping. 


Way to go, Number 8! 


His feet are smiling as his shoes 
propel him along the rough, wavy dance floor. 
He's got the Saturday Night Fever 

and it's catching. 


The crowd's with him to win the contest, 
clapping and yelling "Go, Number 8, Go!" 
as he rounds the dance floor in a frisky fox trot. 


His long hair, 

anchored back in a pony tail, 
wants to blow 

carefree with the breeze 

from the creaky overhead fan. 


His smile is an ocean wide 

as he sails his partner across the floor. 
His nails are carefully manicured, 

his hands smooth after the week's labors. 
A hint of Old Spice lingers. 


He has no past, only the present. 
He has no home, except temporary 
ownership of the dance floor. 

He is happiness in a red shirt, 

its sleeves billowing, sailing him 


through a sea of dance love. 


Pat Creasey 


Dedicated to my children 
Jan, Steve, Dee, Mike, Alila and Maurice 
and to their children. 


"A GARDEN OF CHILDREN" 


Two people in love 


A woman and a man. 


Blissfully they walk the aisle 
Smiling, hand in hand. 


Seeds of love are sown 


Cells of love divide. 
A gift from God is given 
A wonderful new child. 


A heavenly creation 
A boy or girl to love. 
How many in your garden? 


Blessings from above! 


In old age we reap the harvest 
of the seed that we have sown. 
When all our children's children 


bring their love into our home. 
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THE THESAURUS 


Laura Mason 


The Thesaurus is in the garden 
browsing again. He is attracted 
to the rows of new words 

I have planted. He finds the 
scent and flavor of them 
irresistible. He pads softly 

about them, nibbling and tasting. 
A Thesaurus can be very dainty 
but sometimes he is ravenous. 
He savors words, but often 
gulps sentences. He is especially 
fond of titles — he sweeps his tail 
in excitement, showering petals 
of alphabet everywhere. 

When he finds a good poem he 
swallows it whole; then curls up 
under a shady paragraph 

for a quiet nap. He is content. 


He knows the thickly growing words 
will shelter him. 
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Glory be to God for dappled things— 

For skies of couple-colour as a brinded cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that 
swim; 

Fresh-firecoal chestnut falls; finches’ wings; 
Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow, and 
plough. a 
-Gerard Manley Hopkins, “Pied Beauty” 


Car Windows Down in July 


Laura Mason 


The horrendous wreck in I-70 

made us detour onto Route 40 — 

yes, 40 — it used to be the only 

route to go home-oh-was it 

40 years ago? Here the traffic 

is backed up and snarled. 

Stoplights slow us way down. 

We roll down the windows. 

Dog-like, we revel in the constant 

rush of air — it flows through our 

hair; pats our faces — it roars like 

surf. Semis passing by create a 

monster's howl ; our tires emit a 

stitching hum over the worn road. 

We are living the moment as the car 
plows through the green summer. 

Air funnels behind us like the 

wake from a boat. This road we 

traveled as children — before every 

car had A.C. and we all had the 

need for speed. At stop lights in 

the little towns we admire an 1888 
building, a graceful courthouse; 

we note the Waller Motel is still open; 
our favorite drive-in is not. We appreciate 
the flag-lined street, local cafés. We note 
the kid on the corner's shade selling lemonade. 
We arrive home a bit late, bringing with us a 
forgotten desire to have burgers at a drive-in 
and then to enjoy a drive-in movie... 
Windows down, windows down 

feeling the deep summer air 

flow all around... 


and all I hear is the rasp of the steel edge 
against a round stone, 


the small plants singing 
with lifted faces, and the click 


of the sundial 
as one hour sweeps into the next. 


-Billy Collins, “Picnic, Lightning” 


On Summers Past 


Laura Mason 


Well — we were 
rather vicious 

at that. 

We dismembered 
lightning bugs, 
placing the torn 
abdomens 

on our fingers 

as diamonds. 
We drowned ants 
in bowls of water. 
We chased cats 
up trees. 

Later — 

we broke hearts. 


Pat Creasey 


HOW TO GET UP AND GO WHEN YOU'RE FEELING REALLY LOW! 


"Life may not be the party I hoped it would be, 
but while I'm here I may as well listen to the music and dance." 


When you feel down, think of this song from the Fifties! 
You Gotta Accentuate the Positive, 
Eliminate the Negative, 

Latch on to the Affirmative, 


Don't mess with Mister-in-between! 


You gotta Spread joy up to the maximum, Bring Blues down to the minimum 
Have Faith or Pandemonium will break upon the scene. 


To illustrate my last remark, Jonah and the Whale, 
Noah and the Ark. What did they do, Just when everything looked so dark? 


Man, they said, you Gotta Accentuate the Positive 
Eliminate the Negative 
Latch on to the Affirmative, 
Don't mess with Mister-in-between. 


That song saw me through a lot of really hard times. Like when my four year old was dying from 
cancer. It took a lot of courage to go into the hospital day after day and watch her suffering. I used 
songs like that one to keep myself going. 

I hadn't thought about it lately, but the end of July was when Mary Ànn finally went to meet her 
Maker. 

Mary Ann had been in a semi-coma for a week, but as she was dying, she sat up, 
opened her eyes and said very clearly, "Im coming Jesus." 

What a blessing that was for the family who were there with her as she passed to another home place. 
We were very active in the church and she was loved by so many people who were praying for 
her. What a great ending to be able to share with them. We felt our prayers had been answered. She 
was out of pain and had obviously 
joined someone who loved her and who welcomed her to the other side. 


So if you wonder where my faith in a Heaven comes from, read this over again. 


I'm sure there is another side with an eternal home where there is no pain or sickness and love 
abounds. That's why I look forward, instead of dreading, the end of my life in this "blink of an eye” 
worldly existence. And that peace is open for everyone in this world who accepts Christ as the Son of 
God and believes that Christ came to earth to save us from sin. All sins become white as snow when 


we ask Jesus to forgive them and turn our hearts over to loving everyone. 


We may not like what they do, but we love them because they are God's children and God will take care 
of the judging. 
That is not our job. Our job is to love and to believe in what the Bible teaches us. 
If you don't have a Bible, ask someone from a church to find you a Bible that is easy to read and 
understand. 
If you don't have a church home that can be remedied, too. 
It all starts when you talk to God and then listen for His answer. 
July 2005 
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At the Fair 


Laura Mason 


Row upon row, cage after cage 

There are hundreds of them 

Within the deep, shadowed 

Barn. The dense air stirs 

And churns from assorted fans. 

The high drone of funneled air 

Flaps and flutters their proud 

Bright ribbons. “Grand Champion, 
Best of Class, First, Second, 
Participant.” Some will meet your 
Eyes, but most stare inward. The 
Heat has them hunkered down. They 
Breathe uneasily. Some press against 
Bottles of ice water. The children 
Aim to keep them cool. 


They are labeled — “tan, broken, red, 
Californian, Holland, Netherland, 
Himalayan, Rinelander, Dutch, Rex, 
English, Angora, chocolate, black, 

Lop and mini-lop." Some would fit your 
Hand; others overflow your arms. 

"DO NOT TOUCH" and “THEY WILL BITE" 
Is posted in childish script as well as 

Each one's special name. Here are 
PARSLEY, THYME, OREGANO, 
THUMPER, CLOVER, OREO, 

JULIET, SNOWBALL, RUSTY, MINDY, 
BRUMBI, HONEY-BUN and CINDY 
And of course 

HARVEY. He calmly regards me, 

A little drooped from the heat, 

His nose chuffing away. Once again 

I have been delighted by the 

Rabbits at the 4-H Fair... 


When We Picked Blueberries 


Laura Mason 


We wake early to drive to the blueberry farm, 
for the late August heat comes soon. 
We hope to pick in the cool. 

Others are of the same mind — 

We line up in the dew for buckets 

and a seat in the wagon. 

Dusty bushes greet us; row on row 
bursting with Berkleys — 

the frosty blue globes are not so much 
picked as nudged = they are so ripe 
they fall into our hands. 

Amish families are around us — 

in bonnets, aprons and hats 

so fitting for our task. 

They've blankets for the babies. 

There is a singing talk among them. 
Perhaps a grace; we are all thankful. 
By noon we hoist full buckets, 

stretch and ride the wagon back — 
talk with purple tongues — 


content with our harvest. 
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You ate that first one and its flesh was sweet 
Like thickened wine: summer's blood was in it 
Leaving stains upon the tongue and lust for 


Picking. —Seamus Heaney, “Blackberry-Picking” 
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To a Distressed Lover 
Jean Blackwood 


I read your note, your message, 

That citadel of love with cracked windows 

And rotten beams inside. 

Why tell me those things on paper 

When you know you could never speak them 

To my face? Not without regret I must tell you, 
Must burden you with the information, 

That I am careless and reckless and deviant in my affairs, 
And that I never really cared for you 

But wanted to extend the game, to be the champion. 
Oh, and I don’t have a wonderful mind, 


But I am at peace. 


And I can see the little spirochetes 

Whirring and spiraling in your brain, 

d elling you what to say and lying as they burrow, 

For I'm the last person you want to love. 

The other side of the coin, my dear, is you, 

And only you, and you'd crumble if you admitted it. 

So I don't expect ever to hear that you only want to 

Be happy with yourself, but truth is undeniable, 

No matter how many protestations you make to the contrary. 
Or how many times you and the spirochetes try to kiss me. 
And I'll still have joy — 


untainted with your comfort. 
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My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 
Coral is far more red than her lips' red; 

If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun; 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 
I have seen roses damasked, red and white, 
But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks, 
-Shakespeare, Sonnet 130 
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The Honored Dead 
Judith Francis 


Memorial Day--I travel on a narrow gravel road 
to the little country cemetery 
to place flowers on the graves of my grandparents 


and three of their children who died young. 


I can almost see them seated around the kitchen table, 
Grandmother holding the baby, 
Grandfather telling a joke 
before he leaves for work. 
Farther back my aunt rests 
next to a lush pasture where a mare and foal graze. 
An artist's palette engraved on her tombstone 
commemorates my aunt's life's work. 
The horses approach as if to say, 
"Here we are, fresh subjects for a painting.” 


Family members--nurturing now with memories-- 


They are the honored dead. 


Some of the graves belong to veterans of World War II-- 
tombstones of sturdy granite 
lie firm against the ground. 
Names, dates and military service are 
strongly etched so that generations yet to come 


may remember their valor. 
As Lincoln said of those who died at Gettysburg, 
They are the "honored dea ^a 


Under a large pine tree Vincent family members 
rest in peace. 
Among them grows a clump of white peonies, 
centers touched with a blush of pink. 
The Vincents’ tombstones stand tall, 
unmarred by time, 
their position lofty, secure, favored-- 


as it must have been in life. 


They are the honored dead. 


Throughout the cemetery 
are graves of those who died so long ago 
no one remains to place a wreath-- 
their tombstones worn, 


names and dates hard to read, 
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edges chipped off, 
some overturned. 
These dead too once sat at a family table, 
saw a loved one off to war, 
received a friendly greeting at the general store. 


They are not forgotten on this day. 
They are the honored dead. 
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Cyn-D Dalgarn 
untitled 


again. 
inexorably, again. 
the sickening inevitability 
sits on my heart. 
the fist of disheartenment 
clutches at my throat... 
yet the ugly knowledge of 
repeat compulsion does 
nothing to slow the drive 
to more excess. 
the downward spiral fogs my 
brain, steals my zest, 
saps my life’s blood. 
espair is my companion. 
the siren song of addiction 
fills my head, leaving no 
room for reason, hope, love. 
my breathless existence dissolves 
in the boiling cauldron of 
Madness. 
sanity and recovery so tediously 
built...destined to implode 
under the relentless force 
of disease... 
as vanished as if it had never been. 
all that remains is the bloated 


carcass of my rotting dreams... 
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A Wee Lassie 
Kirsty Hogg 


A wee lassie on her ane, 


Nae family tae fo tae, 


She's no even got a hame. 


Hur clase are aw tatty, 
And her baffies ur torn, 


Nabdie kens if she's gonna he alive the morn. 


Ilka nicht she roams the streets, 
Lookin fur somewhaur cosey to sleep, 
Upa close ahint a bin, 


Nae whaur safe, nae body to tuck hur in. 


It's dreich and dark an right deid quiet, 
She's aw a lane cauld and wabbit, 

Fir sair a life is this tae hae, 

Yin so young shid be blythe and gay, 


Bit aw ma puir wee lassie. 
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"You can tell me, man, what's the English for sotter, or greip, or smore, or pleiter, gloaming or 
glaunching or well-kenspeckled? And if you said gloaming was sunset you d fair be a liar...’ 
Lewis Grassic Gibbon, Sunset Song, page 156 
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AMBIENT LIGHT 


Janice Lewis 


Lying in his arms in the darkened hotel room she listened as they harmoniously 
inhaled and exhaled. She thought that if they ever made synchronized breathing an 
Olympic sport she and David could be surefire gold medalists. 

They had left the drapes open and she studied the ambient light that vaguely lit 
the room. Although there was no pigment, she couldn’t count the sundry shades of non- 
color that lacquered the environment. The large balcony door provided a cone of hushed 
white that fanned across the ceiling. The walls, yellow in daylight, were now a pale grey, 
the frame of the mirror the color of mountain boulders in a heavy mist. Thunder cloud 
ebony inundated the corners. And David, precious David, sapphires and bronze in the 
sunlight, subdued to shades of shadows in the light of night. 

She ran her finger over the stabbing angles and comforting curves of his face. The 
stubble that just a short time ago burned her face, shoulders, neck and chest as they 
nuizz lel hispeied Undentoamed tagerhtelmaneas’sacthingses tke flannelehccwtbicl kome: 
His hair in the negative illumination was the only thing that remained true — black with 
streaks of silver. 

She reached and touched his shoulder. “David. David.” 

He muttered the moan of one asleep. 

“David,” she repeated, as she stroked his chest. 

His eyes flickered before the lashes once more rested on his cheek bones. “What?” 


“David, are you awake?” 


“Maybe. Depends on what you want.” 

“I want a divorce.” 

His eyes and mouth shattered open. “What?” 

“I want a divorce,” she whispered. 

He pulled her close. “For God's sake, it’s the middle of the night. This is not the 
time for joking around.” 

“Tm not joking.” 

^| don't understand. What happened? A little while ago you couldn't get enough 
of me," he said, with a little smile on his face. 

“David, I'm sorry. I’m just not happy.” 

"Not happy — about what? Since when?" 


“I can't explain," she said, as she slowly shook her head. 


“Tf it's me I can change." 

“I don't want you to change. You're wonderful just as you are. You're a great 
father. You have a job you love and you ve been an exceptional provider. And you ve 
always championed anything ] ever undertook,” she said, as she smoothed his eyebrow 
with her finger. 

“Axe you sick and not telling me?” 

"I'm not sick. I'm not looking to spare you a traumatic death scene.” 


He propped himself up on his elbow. “Just what the hell are you talking about 


then? ” 
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“T just don’t want to be married anymore.” 


“Why? What have I done — except to love you?” 

“It’s not about you, David. It's all about me.” She reached up and stroked the 
stubble on his cheek. “I want you to have custody of the kids and to stay in the house with 
them. And I don’t need any money.” 

“You? How can I help you? What do you need that I'm not giving you?” 

“David, my sweet David. You can’t help me. I have to figure out how to help 
myself. And I have to be alone to do it.” 

“S, go away for a while if you have to,” he said. “We can work through this 
together. We've gotten through tough times in the past. But I can’t discuss a divorce. I — 
is there another man?” 

“No, there could never be another man. But, what if I got hit by a bus?” 

"You're not going to be hit by a damn bus." 

“But what if?” 

He ran his finger up and cs her nose. “God forbid, but if something ever did 
happen to you, I imagine I would have to find a way to go on, for the kids.” 

“Could you make love with me again? Now?” 

“If you stop talking this nonsense.” 

Their bodies flowed together like cream into coffee. 

With every thrust she became greedier and greedier. Like an embezzler, she 
yearned to seize his soul. Her vagina, lungs, heart, head and every cell of her body reveled 


in him. She relished the taste of his mouth and tongue and skin and hair. The large, 
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brown, scaly mole on his back felt as soft asa shadow kiss. As he murmured her name she 


heard it echoed in the hum of the ceiling fan. She inhaled salty sea, the residue from their 
moonlight swim. When she opened her eyes the room was still a kaleidoscope of black, 
gray and white ambient light. 

When he rolled off of her, he kissed every inch of her face. “I love you. Promise 
me you'll never say the word divorce again.” 

^| promise,” she whispered. 

She lay in his arms until their breathing was once more synchronized. She slipped 
out of bed and pulled the white pique robe around her body. The robe seemed to glow in 
the soft light and as she pulled the lapels to her nose she sniffed a combination of her 
talcum powder and his aftershave. Quietly she eased the balcony door across its runner. 
Stepping onto the cement shelf, she held the robe tight around her neck and listened to 
the soft splash as the ocean nudged the sand. She carefully lifted the wrought-iron table 
and placed it close to the railing. I must be quiet. I don’t want to wake him, she thought. 
Looking back into the room, she smiled at the shape of him wrapped like a burrito filling 
in the blankets. After softly blowing him a kiss, she stepped onto the table and lifted one 
leg over the railing, and then the second. She stood there a moment inhaling the ocean 
and feeling the starlight reflect off her robe. Placing one foot and then the other into the 


empty ambient light, the last thing she heard was, “Elaine! Oh, God, no — Elaine!” 
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Grandma 


Sally Weatherston 


If you are lucky enough to be browsing through the old Brown Section of the 
Terre Haute Tribune, you might linger on the ‘Grandmother’ page at the back of nearly 
every edition. Oh, it wasn’t titled that, but you would spot it just the same. Grandmothers 
attending the DAR meetings. Grandmothers sharing the latest recipes at the Extension 
Club. Grandmothers volunteering at the hospitals, library, and schools. Grandmothers 
behind the food tables at one of a million family functions around the Valley. 

My Grandmother Davis was never in those pictures. She was none of the things 
you expected of the 1950s ideal. Cooking? She was lousy. Housekeeping? She was 
lousier. She wasn’t even good at hugs... too bony. 

But, my Grandmother Davis was a linguaphile. This Greek and Latin word 
means a person who loves (phile) words (lingua). That was my Grandma! 

All summer long she would stew that we were not in school, learning new words. 
So she took it upon herself to help us over the long, lovely summer vacation. 

When we'd see her she'd ask, "What's your new word today?” I rarely had a new 
word, so I'd look at her with my mouth slightly ajar while I tried desperately to think of a 
new word. I rarely could. 

Grandma would sigh a long-suffering sigh, snap open the two round knobs of her 
pocketbook, and pull a worn-out, dog-eared pocket dictionary. She'd gently thumb 
through the thin pages with a big smile on her face, and then as she stood up very straight 


and tall she'd say, "Your word today is conflagration. It is derived from both the Latin and 
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Greek languages and it means a large, destructive fire. Now use it five times today, and it 
will be yours forever.” 

Now you might think that nobody could use the word conflagration five times in a 
single day, but on this particular hot August day I determined to accomplish this goal. 

When my brother George put horseradish under the mustard on my hotdog at the 
Deming Park concession stand as a practical joke, I hoarsely croaked to my Mother that 
my mouth was a conflagration. 

When my sister Suzan was experimenting with cheek rouge, | told her that her 
face looked like a conflagration. She hit me. 

Daddy was, as usual, reading the classifieds in the paper after dinner, so as | 
nonchalantly leaned on the arm of his big leather chair, I asked if there were any stories 
about conflagrations? 

“No-o-o,” he said, “and how is Grandma Davis today?” 

When Mom and I went for a wall after all the dinner dishes were put away and the 
coffee pot was all ready for breakfast, we walked past the alley and saw Mrs. Miller burning 
her trash in an old steel barrel. I started to comment on the conflagration but Mother 
gave me one of those ‘you'd better not’ looks. 

After bath time I didn’t have a single chance to say conflagration. Everybody was 
sick of it — including me. But as I got to the ‘God bless’ part of my prayers I had an 
inspiration. | said, “Dear God, if there are any conflagrations anywhere in the world, 


would you please put them out?” 


HA! 
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Five times in one day!!! 


I was so proud of myself that the next morning I asked Mama if I could call 
Grandma Davis on the telephone and tell her all about my conflagration day. Mom just 
smiled, checked the party-line discreetly to make sure nobody else was using the telephone, 
and then she dialed Lincoln 2-2321. 

I could tell Grandma was pleased with my progress. “Fine,” she said, “now what is 


your new word for today?” 
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Why Hoosiers Are Swell 
Anonymous 


What I see: an old man walking with an old woman. They’re not looking at each 
other, not talking to each other. They don’t need to after so many years together: they've 
mastered the wordless art — whole conversations conducted in absolute silence. As now, 
for example, with an interdependent shuffle they approach a short flight of steps and half- 
turn toward each other: 

Well, what are our chances this time, old bag? Are we going to make it? 

Shut up, you miserable fart, and watch what you re doing! I'd race you if people 
weren't watching! 

Their lips don’t move: I’ve watched them. Old people are everywhere. The town’s 
sidewalks and streets are clogged with them: sapless trees, deflated balloons. Their wrinkled 
skin pales with age, even in black people (although most black men die early, and old black 
women walk alone). They wear set, self-absorbed expressions: the mere effort of walking 
demands their total attention. Or perhaps the lofty inwardness is an effect of age — after 
so many decades, why care about anything or anybody else? Why bother with the curiosity 
of youth and middle-age? 

Why indeed? 

The old man has turned to look at me. It's my taste of wordless communication: 
I'm sure he didn't speak aloud. 

I watch him back. Did you imagine that you would end up like this? Yoked to that 
shriveled prune: impossible to think that you weren't otherwise tempted. 

We spend a long time looking at each other, and | get my answer. Yes, he was 
tempted. 

Regardless. Here he is at death’s door, wheezing and puffing, hoping to climb 
three steps. Too late now to change your mind, | say. But it’s too late for us, too: for him 


and me. He’s turned away, broken contact, continues to shuffle with his wife. 
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Why didn’t you do something about it sooner? 


Their picture will be in the newspaper, if it hasn’t been already: Mr. and Mrs. 

Albert So-and-So celebrate their 70th wedding anniversary at Such-and-Such shelter in 
This-or-That local park. Hundreds will attend. Most of these people will be descendants; a 
substantial number will sneak off behind hedges to get drunk with someone else’s spouse 
or a never-before-met fourth cousin, and then, if they are bold or drunk enough, stumble 
to the outhouse to hump awkwardly and as quietly as possible. They emerge singly, patting 
down their clothes and hair, fooling no one, especially those watching the outhouse while 
waiting for their turn. When the cake is cut, however, all will applaud loudly the notion 
that a long marriage is something to admire and emulate — as people pretend to admire 


those who never charge, who pay in cash, and who therefore never really get ahead. 


LILII 


I was born into a large black family in an area since torn down and reseeded with 
project housing: the projects are now about 25 years old and no doubt slated for 
destruction themselves. I walked to school. I won a math contest in fifth grade: a speed 
contest of simple addition and subtraction problems. The smart white girl came in second; 
she was dumbstruck, and later, in high school, kissed and petted and fucked me behind 
the wheel of her father’s car. She never looked at me again. | left town the next year and 
haven’t had a white woman since. 

Beside the projects are neatly kept Habitat for Humanity houses: small vinyl-sided 
homes surrounded by new grass with the straw still showing through, and tiny sticks for 
trees. Each house receives its play in the local press when it is being built: the future 
residents participating in the construction, local charities pitching in, union apprentices 


laying pipe. The houses gleam silver and yellow: no dark colors, apparently, allowed. 
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I have four children, by the way. 


KKK 


The mayor is a white woman who appointed her nephew as public relations chief 
and her next-door neighbor as receptionist, and who's currently lobbying for her sister to 
be district judge. Nobody seems to notice. That there's a political machine is such a given 
— like the bad air from the plastics plant north of town, like the mediocre scores on the 
statewide academic achievement tests — that no one even mentions it. 

She's been the mayor for 17 years now. We have rules about how many years one 
can serve, but there it is. 

My house is close to downtown, on the edge of what people like to call the historic 
district. It’s an embattled place: half welfare and run-down slums, half hefty IRAs and 
pristine Victorian mansions. The women from both camps, however, hate dogs. They take 
up position on their porches at peak times (early morning and evening), cross their arms 
across their chests, and watch for transgressors. 

“Now, you’re surely not intending to let that animal do his business in my hostas, 
are you?” 

" Ain't no dog squatting in my yard!" 

The great equalizer: dog poop makes brothers of us all. 

People are fat here: recently, according to the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, our obesity rate — 34.796 — was the nation's highest. (We were second only 
to Kentucky in the highest percentage of smokers.) No one knows why. We're stymied. 

At the local convenience store, pudgy kids wall in throughout the day to stock up 


on doughnuts, candy, and pop. Nobody says anything. A lone jogger treads her way 
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through rush-hour traffic: everyone stares. 


*kk* 


I coach my son Michael’s YMCA boys basketball team. People assume, and I can 


see it in their eyes and the way they clap me on the shoulder, that because I’m black I 
know lots about basketball. I don’t. When we lose, which we often do, they walk out of the 
gym inferring that their sons can't play and that I'm noble and self-sacrificing to coach 
them anyway. 

I can’t believe they haven’t caught on by now. I’ve been doing this for years. 

After practice or a game, sometimes Michael and I swim. I wear goggles and do 


laps, and am impervious to the children splashing and shrieking around me. My world is 


simplified, concentrated: the sound of my own regular, desperate breaths; the stretching of 
my muscles; the ripples of light and dark reflected on the bottom of the pool. Michael 


plays with his friends, as impervious as I. 


LIIIl 


On any given day, the weather is unbearable. We're treacherous in the winter, with 
snow and sleet melting by day and then Íreezing into icy sheets by morning; rainy in the 
spring, with flooded sewers and fetid pools for street corners; and humid in the summer, 
the air rank with garbage smells that have nowhere else to go. Fall breaks our hearts, but 
it’s much too short. 

We take pride in our weather, nonetheless. Not as one would in hurricanes or 
earthquakes, as something magnificent and awe-inspiring; but inexplicably, as a parent 
can still be proud of a backward child, an unmanageable hulk who on the best of days has 


not quite yet mastered the toilet. We speak of it incessantly. It’s how we greet grocery 
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clerks, bus drivers, casual acquaintances, good friends, wives of many years. 


LIIIl 


I watch women: surreptitiously, sadly, with wonder and awe. There is no 
connection between what my eyes see and how my sexual self responds. I might be reading 


a law journal for all I feel. 


But I watch regardless. If they’re young, I watch the smoothness of their skin and 
their limpid eyes. | watch how they move, how their bodies glide and cavort in the 
surrounding air. I watch how their chemistry registers my detachment, and thus how 
within minutes I’m being treated as the solid safe pillar of avuncular masculinity that I 


appear to be. 


In the older ones, I watch the different ways life ingrains itself on their skins and 
bodies. The wrinkles, the sags, the hair losses and gains: patterns as unique as the children 
the women used to be. Older ones are not usually fooled by my apparent lack of interest; 
they know how complicated need is and how it can exist independent of the ability or 
desire to he fulfilled. These women look at me knowingly, sadly: for many of them need 
someone who can do more than simply watch. 


I nod and then look away. I can’t help them. 


OR 


I wasn't able to be very black growing up in Indiana. No one was, at least not in 
my area. Up around Chicago, Gary certainly, or down along the river near Evansville, or 
even Indianapolis — that may have been different. Here, we were all polite and isolated: 
not enough combined blackness to shimmer and throb and attain a presence of our own. 


Later, after T left, I became exceedingly black. It was like coming home, like 
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opening a door and stepping into the real world where colors were bright and sounds 
roared and vibrated in my ears. | walked down the streets in wonder and joy, gulping air 
like a man starved to death, feeling my heart pump black blood to the beat of African 
drums. 


But I'm back here now. I don't know what will happen. 


LIII 


I lied. I did have a white woman again. It was outside Detroit, a sultry night: in 
my car, behind the restaurant at which she worked. She was only fifteen: legally she 
couldn’t work the full shift to midnight, so got off at 10 p.m. instead. The air 
conditioning in the restaurant wasn’t working: most people walked in, looked at each 
other, and then retreated hastily without words. The ones who stayed ate as quickly as 
possible with sweat dripping down their faces. There were no fans, no nothing. The line 
cooks were waterfalls of sweat: I sat at the counter and watched salty fluid gush from their 
faces and necks. I couldn’t see where it landed, but I changed my mind about being 
hungry and ordered only coffee. 

Without much business, Yvonne had ample time to stand at the counter and talk. 
One young cook — white, short, red-faced and pimply, with as much of a moustache as 
the pimples would allow — kept glaring at me and watching Yvonne in a sweaty, 
pondering, angry way. Í was young, too: and competitive, or maybe that’s redundant. 
Anyway, | saw this white man trying to keep a white woman — his white woman, if he 
had his way — off my black dick, and I responded in the only way I knew how. 

Which was fairly civilized by modern standards; my grandmama’s ghost follows me 
everywhere, even nowadays, and makes sure I'm polite to women. But I made the cook 
look when, as 10 p-m. approached, I stood, picked up my check, and leaned over to 


whisper to Yvonne. I made him know I was arranging to meet her in my car. 
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About five minutes later, she slid across the front seat to sit next to me. Her skin 
was slick from the greasy steam that had billowed through the cook’s window and settled 


invisibly on everyone within reach. She was virgin. I was startled, but she wanted it and 


said she was on the pill. I thought about the white pimply cook and went ahead and did 
her. The car windows were down, it was so hot: I did it loudly, and rocked the car, and did 
what I could to make her moan and cry out. 

She got pregnant, I found out three months later when I stopped for another cup 
of coffee. She was about to marry that cook, but my grandmama (dead for 20 years at 
that point) made me talk her into marrying me instead. She cried with delight. We had 


three more children after that first. I’ve never cheated on her. 


LIII 


At different points throughout the city are white women who ride bicycles. I watch 
them in a different way: I see them as centaurs, | suppose, not women but womencycles, 
inextricably linked to their machines, legs forever pumping away to the next bend in the 
road. They ride one-speeds with baskets in front, amply padded seats, and tassels from the 
handlebars. Some of their bikes are solid and new; others so rickety they might be held 
together with bread ties. 

They're not poor women who don't own cars and thus resort to bikes to get around; 
they're educated, earnest types, middle-aged or older, teachers, professors, secretaries, 
graphic designers, office managers. Divorced or widowed mostly; I imagine that most lead 
celibate lives. Perhaps being half-machine changes them, perhaps they cannot be 
womencycles and sleep with men at the same time. They wave and smile at me cheerfully 
when they see me watching. 

Yvonne, to my knowledge, has never ridden a bike. 


I try to ask: 
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Why do you do it? Why not simply drive like the rest of us? 


They never reply. I surmise that wordless communication can only take place 
between stationary objects, or that their bicycle nature interferes with the receptive process. 
Do they do it for environmental reasons? for cardiovascular benefits? because of some 
vague impulse toward idiosyncrasy and self-definition? How can I know? I never see them 
together: they always weave solo between the moving traffic and the line of parked cars. 

Why don't you organize? Don't you know the others exist? 

I think of the cheerful indifference of their greetings, and how well that would 
translate in the political arena. I try again. 

If you organized, who knows what kind of mayor we d elect? One of your kind, perhaps. 

I’m frustrated; they’re not listening. I can’t get through. 

Organize! Run for office! We need you! 

I will keep shouting. Someday they will hear. 

We also have our idiosyncratic millionaire — or had, rather, since he’s dead now. 
His name was Joe; he would pace the streets in the same ragged clothes, pockets full of 
dog biscuits which he tossed over fences to chained-up desperate animals. He knew they 
were desperate. He told me so: we were near neighbors, and we often passed each other in 
the streets. 

They Te trapped. They can t get out. It's the only thing they have to look forward to, 
he'd say. | never miss a day. 

That's good of you, I'd say. Most people wouldn't bother. 

His eyes, blue and cloudy in his weathered face, drilled me. His cataracts always 
made me feel he was looking not at me, but at something right behind me. 


What most people do. Bah. What's that got to do with the price of beans? 
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He walked six miles twice a day, in the morning and afternoon: the distance 
determined not by how many needy dogs he knew there were, but by how many dog 
biscuits he could stuff into his pockets. Then he returned home to the back apartment of 
a seedy building. He used a rusty fan to get through summer's heat and layers of Goodwill 
sweaters to survive the cold. 

We might have other millionaires like Joe, but we won’t know until they die. 
That’s when we learn that they don’t just rent their apartment, they own the whole block; 
and that their other “holdings, " as the newspaper phrased it, are extensive. 

The newspaper, like the rest of us, ignored the living Joe. When he died, it bubbled 
with Joy: the contrast between him and his money made almost as good a story as if we 
had a serial killer in our midst. I was interviewed and to my surprise quoted extensively: 
since Joe's most intimate contacts were with dogs, reporters milked my passing 
acquaintance for all they could. Also, of course, my name value: volunteer basketball 
coach, prominent citizen, and so forth. 

He seemed genuine in his concern for the animals, | was said to have said. 

I never heard him saya bad word about anybody. 

That, at least, is true. 

No journalistic angle was overlooked. The exercise columnist theorized that Joe’s 
walking prolonged his life by at least a decade. The food-page lady invented a recipe for 
dog biscuits that she named after him: “Joe’s Doggone Good Doggy Treats,” with extra 
milk powder for strong hones and teeth. The editor invited all to write letters in 
memoriam: since no one knew him, or could say little about him except that they drove 
past him on the street, most letters urged kindness to animals, kindness to strangers, and, 


as he died intestate and his fortune went to a little-deserving 
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grandnephew in Utah, the importance of establishing a will early on and allotting at least 
some of one's excess to local charity. 

To this day, I have to close my ears to Joe's urging that I take over for him. I don't 
feel right that the seams of my pockets arent mealy with dog-biscuit crumbs. But I tried 


it for about a week, and it wasn’t me. 


AK 


Not far from here is a place they call “The Crossroads of America.” Apparently, a 
booster club at some point made a calculation and figured out that more people heading 


west used this route than any other, or that half the population at some historical juncture 


lived to the east and half to the west, or half to the north and half to the south, or 


something like that. I don’t know precisely. 
Regardless, it conjures an image: a busy thoroughfare, with traffic of all sorts — 
horses, wagons, motorcycles, cars, Greyhound buses — whizzing in every direction. And 


we, us: sitting and watching. 


*kkk 


The parks here are dry and barren: urine-soaked slides and swings, open-air 
shelters layered with graffiti, indifferent crabgrass, no flowers or other landscaping to 
soothe the eye. In the summer they're hot and unshaded; in the winter, skeletal and cold. 
Every spring, at the park by the river, a carnival will pitch its tents and for a week 
submerge the already gasping meadow in ferris wheels, bikers, cotton candy, and games of 


chance. The night sweats with loud cracked music and the accumulated 
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body odors of too many people spending too much money pretending to have too much 
fun. 
Girls wearing too few clothes will dare each other to have a story to tell at school 


the next day, and strut past roadies with tattoos, greasy hair, bad teeth, and prison records. 


Because friends are watching, boys spend too much money on rides that scare them to 


death and make them pee their beds for a week. When the carnival leaves, the grass is 
exhausted, and it takes longer each year to recover. Yet people will say: 

“One thing you can say about this place is it has a good park system.” 

And: 


“One thing you can say is it’s a good place to bring up kids.” 


*okx* x x 


I went to law school after getting my GED and graduating Írom the U niversity of 


Michigan with a 3.4. I could have done better academically: but I was working, too, to 


support Yvonne and Michael, and Emily soon after that. With some good references and 
the very real pressures to admit more blacks, I got in, and with enough grant support that 
I didn’t have to work anymore. Yvonne was pregnant again, with Jordan, so it saved us 
enough in daycare money for her not to work, either. We signed up for every welfare 
program we heard of. 

Yvonne was pregnant with our fourth child before her 20th birthday. It was then 


she told me her grandparents had been born and reared Hoosiers. 


*k** 


Parades are big here. Veterans Day, Fourth of July, Memorial Day, Labor Day — 


now there’s one steeped in tradition. We used to be a hotbed of the labor movement; 
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Eugene V. Debs spoke here twice while running for president. There aren’t as many floats 
or marching bands in this parade as in the others: just members of the local affiliates, 
walking slowly. Half of them look proud to be there, as if they've stepped right off a union 
poster. The other half look like they feel a bit silly: their smiles are self-conscious and they 
keep searching the crowds for people they know so they can look away in time. Proud or 
silly, they do it anyway, year after year: walk down the middle of Main Street, holding 
banners and waving. 

My kids love the parades because the marchers will invariably throw cheap candy at 
them. Not just at them: at any child standing by the side of the road, or any adult, too, if 
he or she acts childish enough. It’s mostly stick caramels, the tiny kind, or the strawberry- 
flavored generic equivalent. I bring a folding chair and sit at one of the blocked-off 
intersections. My kids sit on the curb when they’re not scrambling for candy. I usually see 
a womancycle or two in the crowd. 

Hello! Run for office yet? 

They stand astride their bicycles, feet firmly planted on the ground. They either 
intended to come to the parade or were en route elsewhere but stopped because the streets 
were blocked off. They wave and smile back at the marchers. 


My kids axe ready to go when their pockets are stuffed full. I often think of Joe. 


**** 


A film was shot here last year and roundly criticized for months after in the letters 


to the editor column. The town portrayed a cesspool of mediocrity and inbred 
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dullness, which was not what we had understood as it was filming. After the film hit the 
theaters, we caught on right away. 

“Next time they come a-begging,” said one letter, “I'll tell them where they can 
park their cameras.” Another listed all the parks and museums within the county: “Did 
they think to mention all the good that goes on in our fair community?” Many were 
testimonials: “I’ve lived here all my life, and so have all my brothers and sisters and aunts 
and uncles and cousins (first, second, third, fourth, and fifth!), and I’m as proud as I can 
be.” 

Worse were the letters from those who appeared as extras in the film. “Am I given 
to understand that my standing there with the shopping cart full of kids is supposed to 
make me look like trash? Well, excuse me! How else am I supposed to go get eggs and 
milk when I’ve got two toddlers and a baby? Hello??” 

Local TV gleefully asserted itself: weather forecasters said things such as, “Well, 
I'm not a Hollywood producer, so I think it was a darn fine day today, and it'll be a darn 
fine one tomorrow, too.” The mayor's public relations chief issued a proclamation for 
“Hold Up Your Heads High Day,” saying his aunt knew every citizen — from newborn 
babies to those in their golden years — was too smart to fall for that California crap. 
There was talk of a parade. 

Unnoticed was the disclaimer from the script writer, an unassuming woman who 
grew up not far from here and whose incredulity, apparently, was easily strained. “It’s a 


movie, for Christ’s sake,” she said. “It’s fiction. As in not real.” 


LIII 
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Do other people have grandmamas, too? Is the pavement crowded with bossy 
ghosts, keeping people in line, issuing moral edicts with the regularity of station masters? 

My grandmama was the strongest woman I’ve known. She died when I was eight. 
Indiana is full of such women, it’s drenched with their sweat: it’s what nourishes the trees 
and causes the soybeans and corn to spring. They're still here, lots of them: you can tell, 
they stand up tall and glare right back at you. 

What are you looking at, dumb ass? 

Most are massive. If you ask, they ll tell: the miscarriages, the lousy men, the 
wanting and halt children, all the overtime at minimum-wage jobs. They are intensely 


proud. They know what they do. 


My grandmama came to Indiana from Mississippi, where of course her family had 


been enslaved. Indiana might as well have been heaven to her. 


Í 
KEK | 


Every Easter, surprisingly, we host not a parade but an egg hunt at our largest city 
park. The mayor dresses in a new pastel suit with matching pumps, stands with her 
nephew, neighbor, sister, and other assorted civic employees, and smiles her way through a 
short welcome speech about what a beautiful family holiday Easter has become, no matter 
your religion. The sound system is never adequate and nobody ever listens, so she's 
learned to keep it short. 

Too many children show up, and too many parents: always. Beleaguered park 
employees are always insufficiently supplied with eggs and treat bags. Attempts are made 
to divide the children into age groups, but everyone cheats. The whistle blows, and the 
parents take off, dragging their children behind them: from a distance, they appear a 
swarm of maddened ants, converging on first one and then another of a finite number of 


specified points. 
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Fuck off! I saw it first! 


Keep your mitts off that egg! And if your kid even comes close to mine again, it's me 
she answers to! 

The event is always documented in the newspaper on Easter Monday with a large 
picture of a child holding up an egg, and a short story in which the deficiency of eggs is 
explained (“the nice weather, " "the unexpected turnout," "the lack of other non-church- 
related activities”). Parental behavior is deplored. The park manager is always quoted as 
being disappointed “that parents don’t allow this holiday to be kid-oriented and 
noncompetitive” but hopeful that next year will be better. The mayor reiterates her 


position that Easter is a unique family holiday: all about rebirth and new beginnings. 


2k 


There’s a group of us professional black people. We know each other. We always 
show up at the same functions, we serve on the same committees. Yvonne is included; 
there are several other mixed marriages, too. 


But we suspect we re not really black. How can we be, here? 


ak 


I sit and watch the rain fall in the summer: soundlessly, it seems, from inside my 
window, my gin and tonic frosting and sweating, the noiseless sheets steadily transferring 
themselves from sky to earth. A miracle: as elemental as a young soul’s being trapped and 
pinned down in the underworld, a sacrifice that others might live. 

And of which people here will say: 

“But it's good for the farmers.” 


Likewise, in winter, with my hot whiskey, I watch the snow blanket the world with 
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grace. The world dons this new beauty naturally, as though that’s what she was born for. 
There is nothing like the silence of snow. 

I can’t bear to know what people say about it. I leave the room whenever possible. 

In the general education classes I was required to take as an undergraduate, my 
favorite subject was poetry. Even then, changing Michael’s diapers, bagging groceries at 
night at the local K-Mart, rushing to the library after work to cram in inadequate study 
time, and then returning to our little student apartment to fuck Yvonne deliciously with 
Emily safe and cushioned deep inside, I knew I would be a lawyer. I knew I would use the 
system to achieve myself. I knew I wouldn’t be happy unless I traded in my t-shirt and K- 
Mart apron for a three-piece suit; that my face’s natural expression wouldn’t be able to | 
emerge unaccompanied by anything less than a six-figure income; that Yvonne’s whiteness, 
my blackness, and the varying shades of our children would be justified only if they 
represented free choice, independent of powerlessness and poverty. 

Yet I would sit and watch the rain and the snow and read, for example, of fire- 
fangled feathers and the ambiguous undulations of pigeons. Í would itch with envy and a 
great great longing. The magnificent cause of being, to continue with what Wallace Stevens 
spoke: 


The imagination, the one reality In this imagined world. 


Stevens, again for example, was born in Pennsylvania and worked in Connecticut. It's 


possible that never once in his long life did he step Íoot on Hoosier soil. 


Lid ri 


But I'm uncomfortable when people ask where I’m from. I have to say "here." 
Awkwardly, I qualify my answer, it's become formulaic: "But I left when I was 16 and 


swore l'd never come back.” 
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Har-har. And here you are again. Be careful what you wish for! Har. 

The formula doesn't work anymore. It probably never did, but now it’s also 
wearing thin. 

Once, as a child, I went into a neighbor's house looking for a friend. His older 
sister, then a young adult, probably 19 or 20 (or 15 or 16, for all I knew or remember), 
was standing in front of the kitchen sink. I asked where Lavonn was. She wasn’t listening. 
She stood with her hands in what had been soapy water, now dotted with grease. But she 
wasn t washing the dishes. She was motionless, staring straight ahead. But her eyes 
weren't focused on what lay on the other side of the tiny window. They were dripping tears, 
slowly, steadily, without visible effort on her part, into the water. 

At that time (I was eight or nine), I was ignorant of any social or economic 
language to describe my own or anyone else's situation. I was unaware even that 
gradations of society existed. Life was, people were: no distinctions in my unwrinkled 
brain, no cause and effect channels yet imprinted to help me discern that people’s actions 
might be explicable through an appreciation of their circumstance. I was incapable, say, of 
watching Lavonn's sister cry silently into the lunch dishes and intuiting that, oh, she’s 
paralyzed by poverty, by lack of hope; she’s trapped, bound, born with clipped wings and 
broken legs into a cramped cage with insufficient food, water, beauty, leisure, fresh air, 
and money. 

I just watched instead. A long moment passed, in which she was totally unaware of 
my presence and I nearly so of hers, so ignorant I was and unable to feel. It was just 
something to watch, the tears falling like rain in the gray water. Then I left to find 
someone who could tell me where Lavonn was. 

She left town soon after: I don’t know why. I don’t know if she’s come back, I 


don’t know if she or I would recognize each other if she had. Or if this time would be 
different. 
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Yvonne with a group of other women drums every other Thursday: the best time 
for them, in between PTO meetings, orchestra fundraisers, and must-see TV. They are all 
white, with no native American blood at all: yet will gather at dusk with their drums and 
rattles and spiritual offerings. On Tuesdays she does yoga. She is also attending the local 
college, now that the kids are all in school. She is doing very well and will major in 
psychology or interior design. 

Our youngest, Kevin, will be in college in eleven years. 


That seems like a long time. 


*okok THE END LIII 
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Music by Bruce Wesley 

The traveler's eyes swept down to the flute in 
his hands then back to the sign posted on the tree. 
He smiled and pushed the han buri further up on his 
forehead to keep his long black hair out of his eyes. 
Raising the instrument to his lips he walked away 
from the poster and continued his journey. Notes 
began fo fill the dawn air. The tune was fast and 
light and reflected his mood. As the morning wore 
on and he approached the city of Nara, traffic on 
the road increased and those the traveler met 
smiled as they passed, which improved his mood 
further. A boy ran up and joined him. The traveler 
glanced down. The boy was about ten and 
dressed in simple clothes, probably the son of a 
local farmer. The boy had to jog to keep up with 
the traveler's long strides. 

Finishing the tune, the traveler looked down at 
the boy. 

"| am Hatatori,” the boy began. "You are very 
good. Are you going to Nara for the contest?" The 
words spilled from his mouth in an anxious 
avalanche. 

“Lam Nahgoie, thank you for the compliment. 
| may enter the contest." The traveler slowed his 
pace to one the boy could match. 

The boy's mouth had formed an 'O' at his 
name. 

“You have heard of me?” Nahgoie asked. 

"Are you the great Samurai?* 

^| am just a traveler.” 

“Oh.” The boy's expression fell. 

"What is wrong if | am not the great samurai?" 

"| could have told everyone." 

"Soit is better to meet a samurai who has killed 
a lot of people than a traveler who plays the flute 
and makes people happy.” 

Hatatori looked down at the ground for a 
moment as they walked. "My friends want to be 
like the Samurai.” 

“The Samurai may want to be an artist and 
paint the world as he sees it, or play for the people 
and make them smile or cry with his music." 

“But Nahgoie is a powerful warrior.” 

“What do you know of him?” the traveler 
asked. 

^He carries a glowing katana and killed lord 


Tanaka and his demons." The boy's face glowed 
as he talked about his hero. 

"What if Tanaka had been his friend?” 
Nahgoie's mood faded and was replaced by 
sadness. 

The boy looked at him for a moment as they 
walked. "You are the Samurai." 

Nahgoie remained silent. After a while, he 
raised the flute to his lips but this time the music was 
very dark. Hatatori dropped behind, leaving the 
traveler with his thoughts. Nahgoie continued, 
looking ahead, his mind filled with pain and sorrow 
which transferred to the flute. The others on the 
road now avoided him as he passed. 

Another instrument, slightly higher in pitch, 
joined his, and picked up on the basic theme and 
repeated it while Nahgoie improvised. Ashe 
finished the improvisation Nahgoie let the music trail 
off and looked to see who the other musician was. 
The man was nearly as tall and not much older than 
Nahgoie, but was bald and dressed in a bright 
yellow robe. The instrument he played was a 
shakuhachi, a wind instrument only carried by 
members of a specific Zen Buddhist sect. 

The other let the theme die. "It is a very sad 
melody," the monk said, lowering his instrument. 

"Hai," Nahgoie answered affirmatively, bowing 
his head. “I was reminded of the past.” 

"It was sad but very beautiful. Do you go fo 
Nara for the contest?* 

"It was not the reason for my journey, but I 
think | will enter.” 

"It will be good to have you as an opponent. | 
am Kamagawa.” 

"| am Nahgoie." 

"| have heard of one known as Nahgoie, but 
he is a famous samurai." 

"| have heard of him also." Nahgoie returned 
the flute to his lips and began another melody. This 
one was haunting and martial. 

The monk guided Nahgoie into Nara and to a 
temple. 

"This is where the contest will be held. | will 
enter you on the list.” Kamagawa said, then 
entered the temple, leaving the traveler in the 
courtyard. 

Nahgoie seated himself on the grass and 
opened his pack. After eating a rice cake, he 
produced a piece of washi, mulberry bark paper, a 
brush and a container of ink from the pack and 
began to draw the temple. As he worked, a young 
woman entered the temple. Nahgoie finished the 
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drawing of the pagoda by signing his work and 
began cleaning the brush. 

“It is a beautiful day,” Nahgoie said. 

“Hmm.” 

“| said, it is a beautiful day.” As he spoke, 
Nahgoie turned around to look at Kamagawa 
sitting on a rock. 

“You are very observant. | made no noise,” 
Kamagawa said. Nahgoie only nodded. “It is a 
shame the contest is for music and not art.” Nahgoie 
whirled his brush in a container of water and did not 
comment. The monk continued. “The famous 
Samurai Nahgoie carries the finest daisho ever 
made, made for him by his grandfather, the great 
Matagushi. And yet one of the best musicians and 
artists | have met goes about the country, in these 
wild times, unarmed.” He pointed at the traveler 
with his shakuhachi. 

“| do not have to worry," Nahgoie replied, 
drying the brush. 

"But you wear fine clothes. Bandits would kill 
you for them.” 

“They tried.” After he laid the brush down to 
dry Nahgoie pulled a scabbarded blade from his 
pack. “This is Evening Mist,” he said, displaying the 
wakizashi. 

"So you are THE samurai. Why do you travel 
without Crescent Moon?* 

"| had heard that there were bandits along 
The trail to Nara, so | came. The trail is clear. 
Merawa will arrive this afternoon with Crescent 
Moon.” Ashe talked, Nahgoie laid the blade at his 
side and began folding his drawing. 

The woman left the temple and walked slowly 
to the front gate. Nahgoie tracked her movement 
out of the corner of his eye. 

Kamagawa nodded toward her. “That is Lady 
Akia from the Emperor's court, she won the contest 
last year.” 

"| will have to watch out for her then.” 

Kamagawa sat quietly for a moment while 
Nahgoie packed his drawing and equipment. “Do 
you have a place to stay?” 

“No.” 

“You can stay in the temple then. We have 
plenty of room and an excellent view for you to 
draw.” 

“Domo,” Nahgoie thanked the monk. “I will 
meet Merawa, then return.” 

Standing, Nahgoie thrust the companion 
blade through his sash and slung the pack over his 
shoulder. 

“There will be food when you return,” the 
yellow robed monk said to Nahgoie’s back. 

“Domo,” the Samurai said over his shoulder. 

Wandering out of the temple grounds, the 


traveler began to explore the Imperial capitol. The 
horizon was dotted by the peaked pagodas of the 
many temples. He had arranged to meet Merawa 
at noon, near the gates of the temple of Amaterasu, 
the Shinto sun goddess. 

Although he had never been to Nara before, 
Nahgoie soon located Amaterasu's temple and 
waited for Merawa. In the sky, Amaterasu herself 
reached her zenith and began the long descent to 
night. Merawa rode up leading Nahgoie's horse 
with a case strapped to the saddle. 

“Nahgoie-san,” the young warrior began. "I 
have seen the Emperor. He was traveling to Nara 
on the same rode that | was.” 

"You are fortunate, | have only seen bandits.” 
Nahgoie walked to his horse and removed the 
katana-zutsu from the animal's back. Breaking the 
seal, the traveler pulled Crescent Moon Over Pond 
In Spring free and slid its scabbard through his obi, 
along side its shorter companion, Evening Mist. As 
he swung into his saddle, Nahgoie said, “I have 
entered a contest." 

"Who would dare challenge you? You are the 
most powerful samurai on Honshu.” 

"It is a music contest and there are many fine 
musicians on the island. Last year's winner is from 
the Emperor's court.” 

“You will still win,” Merawa said as they rode 
through the streets side by side. 

They entered the market area of the city. 
People were jabbering from both sides of the 
packed street, buying and selling their wares. As 
the mounted men passed, a path parted for them. 
People stood silently, glancing up at the samurai. 
They picked up their haggling once the two were 
passed. Ahead Nahgoie observed Hatatori and a 
bunch of other farmer's sons playing in the street. 
Armed with bokken, wooden practice swords, they 
were playing samurai. Nahgoie guided his horse 
away from then down a side street. 

"Where are we going?” Merawa asked. 

"A monk has offered us lodging." 

Out of the corner of his eye, Nahgoie thought 
he recognized two people and paused but they 
were gone. They had looked like the two bandits 
that had escaped him on the trail. Without the 
safety of large numbers, they had probably wan- 
dered into the city to find another band. 

The two rode in silence for a moment. 

Without turning, Nahgoie said, "We are being 
followed.” 

Merawa turned, looking behind them. "I see 
no one.” 

“You are not looking in the right place.” 

"Show me then," the young warrior requested. 

“They are there, find them for yourself,” 
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Nahgoie replied. 

Merawa scrutinized the crowd behind them for 
several moments eventually he said, "You are right.” 

"Hai. You will have to study hard. If they were 
a threat they would have killed you.” Nahgoie said, 
turning to look directly at Hatatori and his friends 
creeping through the crowd behind them. 

"Why are they following us?* 

Nahgoie looked down at the mane of his 
horse. "They know who | am.” 

Moving on down the street, Nahgoie guided 
them onto a cross street and stopped. 

As Hatatori came around the corner he ran 
into Nahgoie's legs. When the boy recovered his 
balance he looked questioningly upward. 

Nahgoie stood with his arms folded across his 
chest, scowling down at Hatatori and the others as 
they rounded the building. Merawa remained 
seated on his horse behind the Samurai. 

Hatatori turned and fled down the street with 
the other boys close behind. 

Once they were gone, Nahgoie climbed back 
into his saddle. 

"Why did you scare them?” 

"| did not want them following us to the 
temple.* 

When they arrived at the pagoda Kamagawa 
showed them to a room upstairs and then took 
them to eat. 

While eating, Nahgoie sat quietly as Merawa 
talked with Kamagawa about life in the Imperial 
capitol. 

"The Emperor," Kamagawa began, "will be 
here tomorrow for the contest. He will award the 
prize to the winner.” 

As the monk spoke Nahgoie's eyes trained on 
him. "If | win, the Emperor will speak with me?” 

"Not only that, if you win, the Emperor himself 
will grant you a boon.” 

"| will have to do my best then.” 

That night Nahgoie lay in bed trying to decide 
what he would play. He finally drifted into sleep. 

When he woke Nahgoie still had no idea what 
to play. The first faint glow of Amaterasu's arrival 
tinged the eastern sky. The contest would not 
begin for several hours and he was one of the last 
entrants. Getting up quietly, he let Merawa sleep 
while he went to bathe. After dressing. he left the 
temple and climbed into the hills which surrounded 
the city. He had left Crescent Moon and Evening 
Mist in his room at the temple and brought only the 
flute. As the sun rose in the East to spread an 
orange glow across the valley and the moon sat 
high in the sky, Nahgoie seated himself on a rock. 
Pulling his flute from the obi at his waist he began to 
play, trying to decide what to play for the Emperor. 


As the morning wore on, he watched the 
moon sink to the West. Once it had gone, the 
traveler got up and made his way down the slope 
to the city. He had settled on one of his own songs. 
He played the tune as he walked through the city. 
The night before Kamagawa had told him that he 
was the next to last performer, Lady Akia was the 
only one who would follow him. The people on the 
street nodded as he passed them. 

As he approached the temple he could hear 
music; the contest had already begun. Merawa 
was probably looking for him all over the city. 
Nahgoie smiled, Merawa had much to learn before 
he would make a good samurai. When Nahgoie 
walked onto the temple grounds, he had to fight his 
way through the crowd to the back of the pagoda. 
In the crowd he recognized Hatatori and his friends 
watching the performer. 

The Emperor was seated on a throne on the 
front steps of the temple with his zuijin, palace 
guards, flanking him on both sides. The performing 
musician was seated on the front lawn facing the 
Emperor while the people watched from behind 
and to his sides. 

Nahgoie slid his feet from his sandals, then 
entered the back of the temple and climbed the 
stair to the second floor. Entering his room, he laid 
his flute on the tatami, floor mat, beside the katana- 
kake which held the paired blades. The blades 
would have no use today, he thought as he moved 
to the window to watch. 

Kamagawa was the next on the list and 
played a complicated piece. While the monk 
bowed to the Emperor and moved off, Nahgoie 
caught strains of koto music coming from the back 
of the temple. 

From a window which looked down on the 
back garden, he found Lady Akia practicing. He 
hadn't seen her from the ground because she was 
behind a large rock. It would be his turn soon but 
Nahgoie decided to go down and talk with her 
briefly. 

Taking his flute, he went to the stair and left the 
building. As he moved across the garden, the 
Samurai noticed several figures hidden in the 
bushes and moving toward the rock. Two of them 
he recognized as the bandits from the trail. 

Nahgoie moved quietly across the garden, the 
blades remained in his room. He thought of return- 
ing for them for a moment then continued. The 
movement of gravel to his side caught his attention. 
He looked and saw the tops of several small heads 
disappear behind a row of rocks. Hatatori and his 
friends had not missed him as he crossed the front 
lawn. 

The koto music suddenly stopped with a gasp. 
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Nahgoie picked up his pace. From the other side of 
the obstruction, he heard a gruff voice. 

“Be silent or we will kill you.” 

Another added, “We know you're from the 
Emperor's court. He'll make us rich fo get you 
back.” 

Nahgoie raised the flute to his lips and began 
playing as he walked around the boulder. 

"It's him," one of the bandits said. 

“Hai, and he is unarmed,” the older one 
pointed out. 

Nahgoie looked them over, they were all 
armed. He looked down at the flute in his hand 
and smiled. 

"Take her,” the older bandit ordered two of his 
new followers. To the rest, he commanded, "Kill 
him." 

The two bandits he nad met on the trail shied 
back while the other three swarmed forward. 
Nahgoie stood still, judging their movements. The 
first rushed him, swinging overhead with his blade. 
Nahgoie side stepped the swing and tripped the 
man as he passed. As the man fell forward, 
Nahgoie chopped him across the back of the neck 
with his open hand. The man flopped to the 
ground dropping his blade. 

The other two moved in for the attack, more 
cautious than their ally, taking up positions on either 
side of Nahgoie. The Samurai watched as Lady 
Akia was hustled away by the others. Noticing his 
distraction the man on his left lunged, leaning into 
the attack. Nahgoie parried the thrust with his flute 
and punched the man in the face with his other 
hand. Making a spin kick Naghoie caught the 
other man in the side of his head as he was ready 
to swing. Both fell. Nahgoie inspected his flute for 
damage. 

The two bandits sprinted across the garden 
following their accomplices with Lady Akia. 
Nahgoie ran after them. They led him over the 
temple wall and down a street. A block ahead of 
the bandits, the other two ducked into a building, 
dragging Lady Akia with them. As the bandits 
reached the door they drew their blades and 
waited for Nahgoie. The samurai slowed his rush 
and approached them slowly. They had run from 
him before, after he had eliminated the rest of their 
band, so he did not know their strengths. From 
behind him Hatatori yelled, "Nahgoie!* 

Glancing over his shoulder, Nahgoie found the 
boy offering him the blade of one of the fallen men. 
He waved the boy off and continued. 

Nahgoie slowly advanced, waiting for them to 
make the first move. The younger one rushed 
forward to attack. Nahgoie waited. The man 
made a low swing at Nahgoie's legs. The Samurai 


made a flying scissor kick to the man's chest which 
knocked him back flat on the street, gasping for 
breath, holding his chest. 

The other stood in the door of the building for 
a moment then ducked inside and slid the door 
closed. Nahgoie waited at the shoji for a moment. 
He heard Lady Akia sob. 

“Leave us, or we kill her.” 

Nahgoie remembered another woman's head 
rolling to a stop at his feet, her blood dripping from 
the tip of. Crescent Moon. He raised the flute to his 
lips and moved off down the street playing the sad 
tune he had written for Miko. Hatatori and his 
friends watched from the other side of the street, 
the katana glinting in the midday sun. Nahgoie 
rounded the corner and thrust the flute through his 
obi then leaped to catch the overhang. 

As he made his way back along the roof top 
the boy's eyes followed his progress. He stopped 
above the buildings entrance and waited. 

After a short time he heard the shoji slide open. 

"Only some kids standing in the street." Then a 
sob and the movement of feet. Nahgoie followed 
the progress of the foot steps as they made their 
way down the street. He watched from the edge 
of the building. The older bandit led while the other 
two followed with the Lady between them, holding 
fheir blades to her side. 

Nahgoie looked around. The younger bandit 
was getting to his feet, still holding his chest and 
wheezing for air. Down the street he saw one of the 
three coming. The man was holding his mouth but 
blood was flowing down the front of his kimono. 

Nahgoie ducked back so they wouldn't see 
him and watched. The younger one waited and 
they proceeded together, complaining, "He is a 
Demon.* 

"Hai, He killed our whole band.” 

The two walked past the edge of the building 
and Nahgoie dropped on them. Knocking their 
heads together, he left them unconscious in the 
street. As he followed, Nahgoie found a heavy stick 
leaning against a door frame post. The man 
sagged to the ground. 

Lady Akia stood looking about her at the fallen 
men then at Nahgoie. 

Nahgoie pulled the flute from his sash and 
said, "If we don't hurry we will miss the contest." He 
motioned for her to lead the way back to the 
temple. 

As they neared the boys in the street Hatatori 
asked, "Why didn't you kill them?* 

Nahgoie looked down at the boy as he 
passed. "There are other ways.” 

They entered through the gate at the back of 
the temple and Nahgoie picked up the koto from 
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where it lay. He liked the sound of the koto but had 
never learned to play the many stringed instrument 
because it was too long for him to carry during his 
travels. - 

Lady Akia began to recover and asked, “Who 
are you?” 

“A traveler,” he answered. “We should hurry. It 
will be time for me to play.” 

As they entered the back of the temple, 
Nahgoie heard the judge announce that Nahgoie 
had forfeited. The next in line was Lady Akia. He 
handed her the koto and held the shoji as she 
exited. 

After climbing the stair, Nahgoie slumped in 
the window and watched Akia as she finished 
setting herself up and began to play. She gave a 
flawless performance without a hint of what had 
just happened. 

When she finished, he turned from the window. 
The daisho sat on the Katana-kake along the wall. 
He walked to it and slowly dropped to his knees. He 
bowed to the paired blades, then picked them off 
the rack and slid them through his obi opposite the 
flute. He snatched up his pack and left the room, 
descending to the ground level. 

At the back of the temple, he retrieved his 
sandals then proceeded around the pagoda. As 
Nahgoie turned the corner the crowd gave a 
cheer. Lady Akia bowed before the Emperor to 
receive her prize. 

Nahgoie stopped outside the gate and waited 
for Merawa to show up. The crowd began filing 
past as they left. After a while, Nahgoie pulled the 
flute from his sash and began to play. His mood 
was contemplative and he played what he 
thought of as his theme song. The haunting tune 
drifted through the air and enveloped the crowd 
as they passed him. Many heads turned to look as 
they went by. 

When the zuijin began spilling out of the gate, 
several noticed the blades at Nahgoie's waist and 
became suspicious. They reached to their own 
blades. 

"Hold." The Emperor commanded. He 
walked through the gate. Lady Akia at his side. 
The Emperor had reached middle age but did not 
show it, his hair was still black and his body strong. 
Naghoie bowed. 

"Rise," the Emperor directed. 

As he rose, Nahgoie recognized the daisho 
which hung at the Emperor's waist. He had been 
young but Nahgoie still remembered his grandfa- 
ther finishing the set. 

The Emperor walked up to Nahgoie. "You are 
very good. What is your name?” 

"Nahgoie.^ 
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"You were entered in the contest. Why didn't 
you show up?” 

Akia whispered into the Emperors ear. 

"Nahgoie," the name slid slowly across the 
Emperor's tongue. He smiled. “I have heard of 
you. You are the grandson of Matagushi.” As he 
spoke he patted the daisho at his waist. "That must 
be Crescent Moon." He pointed at the only blade 
in the world which was befter then his own. 

“Hai.” Nahgoie bowed his head. 

“For giving up your chance in the contest to 
save Akia, | will grant you a wish.” 

Nahgoie bowed again. “Domo arigato, 
domo, domo” 

"What do you wish?" The Emperor asked. 

"| wish to be a samurai.” 

"You proved yourself the finest samurai in the 
land a long time ago Nahgoie. Besides, | have 
considered you one since your grandfather de- 
cided you were worthy of Crescent Moon." 

Nahgoie bowed again. “Domo.” 

"Is that all you wish?” 

“Hai.” 

“Then I will make you my personal samurai, 
free to roam the country as you have been doing.” 

“Domo arigato.” 

“Rise.” 

As Nahgoie got up, the Emperor turned back 
to the zuijin and commanded them to proceed. 

As the guard marched off, Merawa came 
running up. 

“Nahgoie. Was that the Emperor?” 

“Hai.” 

“Did you win the contest then?” 

"No. | missed my chance to perform.” 

“What was the Emperor doing then?" 

“He was leaving the temple." 

"Oh." 

"It is time to go. Get your things." 


A Matter Of Life Or Friends 

by Denise Burns 

The toughest decision | have ever had to 
make was when | was fourteen years old. My 
girlfriend, Maddy, had invited a bunch of us girls 
over to spend the night. We were in her 
bedroom talking when one of the girls, Karrie, 
pulled a plastic sack out of her overnight bag. 

“You people look as though you need some 
excitment in your life, especially you, Susan.” Karrie 
grinned at me as she laid out small glass containers 
on the bed. 

"| knew we could count on Karrie! She always 
thinks of everything! It's party time.” cried others in 
1he room. 


But what | saw before me made me cringe. 
Lying on the quilt were small bottles of white pow- 
der. From the remarks around me, | knew what the 
bottles contained. | never would have guessed 
that the people assembled in the room, my friends, 
would do drugs. That's when it hit home and I 
panicked. They probably would expect me to try 
the cocaine. ! had never done drugs, and | had no 
intention of starting. | had seen enough commer- 
cials on t.v. to recognize the deathtrap, but how 
could | say no? The girls would think | was 'square' 
and never want to speak to me again. 

"Come on, let's get started before Maddy's 
parents come up to see what we're doing; 
commanded Melissa as she sat down on the bed 
and proceeded to open the bottles. 

"Hey, guys, maybe this isn't such a hot idea. 
What if Mom and Dad do come up and the stuff is 
still out? | would be grounded for weeks," com- 
plained Maddy. 

"Quit being such a drag! We won't get 
caught. Now, if you don't mind, I'm going to add 
some spice to my life,” Laura said. 

Everyone but Maddy and I sat down. We 
stared at each other trying to figure out if we were 
on the same side. By the look on her face, | could 
tell she was scared not only of her parents walking 
in, but also of having to try the cocaine. She kept 
trying to protest, but her pleas were ignored. 

"This stuff is the best I've ever had. Who did 
you get it from, Karrie?" asked Melissa. She had 
taken her turn and now started to hand the drug to 
me. 

The moment of truth had arrived. If | said 'no' 
and didn't take the glass plate, cocaine, and straw, 
they would want to know why. If | took them, 
would have to do something that | didn't believe in. 
Either way, I would lose, so | had to decide which 
was the greatest loss. With that thought in my mind, 
| realized | only had one real choice. 

"Come on, Susan! There are others wanting to 
have their turn, also!” 

"Sorry, but | don't want any,” | answered. | 
was worried about what the girls would think, but 
my own thoughts of my last all 'A' report card, my 
boyfriend, going to college, and getting a job kept 
running through my mind. These thoughts made my 
decision easier. 

"Are you chicken, or have you already had 
yours fortoday? Knowing you, you're probably too 
scared to do it,” teased Laura who was already 
‘tripping’. 

"No, I’m not scared. | just don't feel like throw- 
ing my life away. If you guys want to ruin your lives, 
go ahead. | have too much going for me to not 
care what happens to my body. | just hope you 


realize what you're doing.” 

Walking away, | could fell the girls were 
stunned by the words | had just spoken. | only 
hoped they couldn't see how bad | was shaking; | 
had spoken more confidently than | felt. 

Going down the stairs, | heard footsteps be- 
hind me. Had they told someone to come down to 
tell me that | was no longer welcome in their little 
group? My heart quickened as | heard Maddy call 
my name. 

“Susan, | just want you to know that what you 
did took a lot of guts. | was petrified they would ask 
me to try it, and I'm afraid | might have said ‘yes’. 
But, thanks to you, | didn't have to make that 
decision. You said everything that | was feeling. | 
didn't know they were going to bring anything like 
that here; | would never have let them. l'm glad 
you were brave enough to save both of us from 
doing something neither one of us would want to 
do. Well,” Maddy grimaced in distaste, "| guess | 
should get back to my room. Will you come along 
with me?” 

“No, I'd better leave. | would feel too uncom- 
fortable being around them. I'll go call Mom and 
have her come and pick me up. But would you 
please go and get my stuff so that | don't have to 
face everyone again?* 

“if that's what you want, sure I'll fetch your 
things.” Maddy started up the stairs, but stopped 
mid-flight. "No, wait a minute. You didn't do 
anything wrong. If anyone leaves, it will be those 
jerks up in my room. You wait down here while | go 
and clean out' my room. You are staying!" 

| tried to argue, but Maddy had her mind set 
and ran off up the stairs. | went into the television 
room where her parents were watching a movie. 
They questioned me as to why | wasn't upstairs, but 
| couldn't bring myself to tell them the facts. | 
made up some lame excuse. Soon heard a door 
open upstairs and footsteps coming down the stairs. 

"| can't believe she's making us leave! She 
has real nerve. You were stupid for bringing that 
stuff here, anyway. We all know how straight 
Maddy is,” came a chorus of voices. 

"You sure didn't feei that way when you used 
some of it. Why doesn't everyone just come over to 
my house and we can continue the party there. I'll 
call Dad and he'll let me have you over; an- 
nounced a voice | recognized as Karrie's. 

Within a haif hour, everyone had left and 
Maddy and | had the unpleasant task of telling her 
mom and dad the whole story. They were very 
understanding and particularly praised us for our 
courage in standing up for our beliefs. Then they 
called Karrie's parents and told them what had 
happened. Karrie's parents promised to put a stop 
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to the party and have a talk with Karrie and the 
other girls’ parents. 

The rest of the evening, Maddy and | spent 
watching old movies, eating pizza, and talking. That 
night we grew closer together, thanks to a drug that 
could have driven us apart for life. The experience 
also taught me that no matter how much a person 
may think she or he stands alone when making a 
decision on drugs and alcohol, there is at least one 
other person feeling the same way and speaking 
up helps everyone. 


Lies by Bill Edwards 

On the corner of the town square in Terre 
Haute, Indiana sits an aging warplane. Why was it 
put there? Certainly not to cause hurt and confu- 
sion but such things can happen, even with 
innocent beginnings. 

Some of my earliest memories are of my dad 
driving me and my brothers and sister past the 
airplane and telling us the story of how our grandad 
had landed it and taxied it into position on that 
corner (I knew it wasn't true because he had talked 
to me about being a foot soldier in W.W.l.). The 
whole time | was growing up we could never pass 
the plane without hearing "The Story” from dad. 
Before long, one of the four kids in the back would 
be repeating the chant "There's the plane. ..”. 

Did we believe the story? I don't think so, but 
when we started telling it to our own children an 
unexpected problem developed. 

| had already began a family of my own when 
my grandfather died. My wife and I had a two year 
old son, Will, and she was seven months pregnant 
with our second. When he was born, we named 
him Robert in memory of my grandfather. Maybe 
that is why he took the story to heart. 

Stories are to be told and | found myself doing 
the same thing my father had done. Every time we 
drove past the courthouse another round of 
grandad-stories, with the airplane of course, began. 
As the boys grew, didn't even have to point out the 
plane when we were out, they would start telling 
the story to me. Isn't folklore great? 

It never dawned on us that they would actually 
believe the tale of grandad. The question of how 
he actually landed a fighter jet in the center of town 
was never questioned. That perhaps should have 
been a tipoff, but it wasn't. 

One day, seventh grader Rob came in our 
back door crying. He was angry and upset. Rob 
had almost become involved in a fight with another 
school boy who's grandfather had also landed the 
very same plane for the very same reason. "How 
could anybody lie so much?” he demanded to 
know. 
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As we sat down | tried to explain about folklore 
in general and our story in particular, he grew even 
more upset. "We were just trying to keep his mem- 
ory alive," | said. "It seemed like a good way to do 
it,” | told him. 

His anger flared. "Why would you even tell me 
this stupid story if it wasn't true?How am | going to 
face my friends now? All these years | have been 
telling them that stupid story and now it's just a lie. 
What am | going to do?” 

Although finding out the story wasn't true hurt 
him, Rob told us years later what had really caused 
him the most pain. As he was growing up, child- 
hood fables had been dying all around him. First 
there was no tooth fairy, then the Easter Bunny and 
Santa Claus ceased to exist. All he had left was the 
story of grandad and the plane. And that too, had 
vanished. 

Time does heal all wounds, at least some of 
them. I'm starting to hear stories from his cousins on 
his mothers side now. "Uncle Bill, guess what?, Rob 
took us to the mall and on the way back he showed 
us the airplane his great grandad landed a long 
time ago.” 


Promises to Keep 

by Donna Elwell 

God, Laura thought, what am | doing? She 
glanced at the clock. It was 10 PM. She knew if 
she didn't get started now, she might never do it. 
She rubbed her eyes to clear her vision. Promises. 
Long-forgotten promises. Do they really matter? 
she wondered. But she knew in her heart that they 
did or she wouldn't be sitting here ready to fall 
asleep. 

As Laura leaned back to stretch, she noticed 
the bouquet of roses on the counter. Her husband, 
Joseph, had given them to her for their twentieth 
wedding anniversary just three days ago. She 
smiled. Roses had been her grandfather's favorite 
flowers, so they were hers also. After all, he had 
been her best friend. The very thought of him 
made her chest ache. Laura had thought of her 
grandfather often over the years, but never as much 
as now. Her grandmother's funeral just days before 
had brought back memories of her grandfather that 
almost had a dream-like quality. Laura had been 
young when her grandfather had died and at the 
time she felt she'd lost the best thing in her life. 

Laura would have loved nothing more than to 
just give up and go to bed, but she knew she had to 
get started on her story. She had put it off long 
enough and, for some strange reason, she knew her 
grandfather would find out if she gave up now that 
she had remembered her promise. Laura mas- 
saged her temples. Her head already hurt and she 


hadn't even started. She felt she'd feel better if she 
could just scream. 


The scream had been heard all over 
the farm as cousins of all ages had come 
running from behind the bam. “Laura’s 
hurt! Laura's hurt!” was their unified cry. 
The adults met them halfway to the house, 
frying desperately to find the small tow- 
head among the other children. 

"Here | am," came a teary voice 
from the middle of the pack. Holding out 
her hand, she showed the adults the 
jagged piece of barn wood that had 
pierced the palm of her right hand near 
her little finger. The gasps and groans 
that were emitted from the adults some- 
how made the injury seem so much worse 
that Laura's previous whimpering turned 
into loud screams of pain. 

"Howard!* Laura heard her mother 
yell to her father. "Get the car. We've 
got to get her to the hospital." 

“ril take care of you, Laura's 
grandpa said as he lifted her into the air 
and cradled her in his arms. "We'll have 
Grandma get my pocket knife and I'll 
have that old stick out of there in no time 
ct all.” Laura had always felt a sense of 
security when the old guy was near, not 
this time, she did not have the assurance 
she needed for that so familiar warmth 
that should have been there. 

“Now, Dad, | don't think that's such a 
good idea. We don't want Laura to end 
up with a big scar on her hand for the rest 
of her life, do we?" Mother winked at 
Laura as she lifted her daughter from the 
old man's arms and handed her to her 
husband. "We don't want any hard 
feelings, but we have to do what's best for 
Laura.” Mother kissed Grandpa on the: 
cheek and climbed into the car with Laura 
and her father. As they pulled away and 
headed down the long lane, Laura looked 
back to where her grandpa had still been 
standing in the same spot, wiping his cheek 
with the back of his hand. 


It was 11 PM. The words on the screen of the 
word processor were starting to run together. Laura 
got up and splashed some cold water on her face 
from the kitchen sink. As she brought the towel 
down from her face, she saw the flowers again. 

I'm going to have to throw them out, she thought. 
They were becoming very distracting. Joseph 


would understand, she thought as she began pulling 
the brown petals from each of the blossoms. 

"You still at it?” Joseph said as he leaned 
against the dining room door. 

"Yeah,l am. Just needed a break though,” 
Laura said as she rearranged the roses. "You know, 
these flowers sure are distracting. Would you mind 
too much if 1...27 

"No, that's fine, but do it tomorrow, okay? You 
need yourrest.^ Joseph said as he walked around 
the counter to hold Laura in his arms. “The old man 
wouldn't have wanted you to go without sleep just 
because you remembered your promise to him, 
now would he?” 

Lauraleaned herhead against Joseph's shoul- 
der. “No, but I’m really not that tired yet. Besides, 
if | quit now, | might forget what I want to say. Now 
you get to bed so you won't be tired tomorrow 
either,” she said as she kissed him good-night. 

Right now,she had work that was long overdue. 
Laura sat back down and reduced the brightness of 
the screen, ran her fingers through her curly hair and 
resumed her typing. 


Laura had combed his hair straight 
back from his forehead and marked off a 
crude part. Picking up one strand of hair, 
she twirled it around her finger and slid a 
bobby pin into the white straw-like hair. 
"You'll be so excited when you see your 
surprise today. | bet you've never seen 
anything like it before." Laura always 
brought him a small gift for letting her play 
with his thick hair every Sunday when her 
family visited him and her Grandma. 

"What makes you think I've never 
seen one before? Remember, you're the 
one who told me | must have seen every- 
thing there is to see." 

"| know, Grandpa, but this is different. 
This is brand new. Mommy bought 'em for 
us girls, but | wanted to share mine with 
you." 

"| don't know if | can wait for you to 
get done with my hair. You've made this 
sound so exciting. I've saved my last Tums 
tin for you, and I'll fill it with beechnuts for 
you if you don't make me wait any longer." 
The gruff, yet affectionate, voice made her 
smile. 

“Okay, wait right here." Laura picked 
up his leathery hands and placed them 
over his eyes. "Now don't peek or you'll 
have to wait "til l'm done making you 
beautiful." Laura laughed as she skipped 
off in ihe direction of the kitchen, only to 
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return moments later with a glass of well 
water. “Okay, you can look now.” 

“Water! A glass of water! That's 
what you have to show me?” Grandpa 
turned the glass around and around to 
make sure that he had not missed some- 
thing that he was supposed to notice. "I 
haven't gotten that old that | don’t re- 
member what water is." 

"No. That's not the surprise.” Laura 
dug deep into the pocket of her shorts and 
pulled out a lint-covered disk that was the 
size of a quarter. With her fingemail, she 
scraped the lint off and dropped the disk 
into the glass of water. Effervescent 
bubbles began rising from the disk like a 
million helium balloons released on a spring 
day. 

"Hold it to your nose, Grandpa. It 
tickles.” Laura giggled as she pushed the 
glass forward. 

"You're right. It does.” Grandpa 
wrinkled his nose as the bubbles touched 
his nose. 

“It’s a root beer Fizzie.” Laura held 
her stomach as her laughter became too 
hard to control. "Now you have to drink it. 
It’s really good.” 

Grandpa eyed her suspiciously, not 
sure whether to trust her because of the 
jokes they were always playing on each 
other. “You sure it’s okay?” 

“Of course, it’s all right. Now drink 
up,” Laura said as she pushed the glass to 
his mouth. 

“Why, you're right, Laurie. This is 
good," Grandpa said as he finished off the 
drink. "Think you can sneak me some 
more? You know how Grandma gets 
when I have anything good. It could be 
our secret." 

Digging deep into her left pocket, 
Laura pulled out two more lint-covered 
Fizzies and placed them in the work-worn 
hand. "| brought these in case you liked 
them. This will hold you over ‘till can get 
more.” Laura had kissed him on the fore- 
head and said, “Now hold still while | finish 
your hair and I'll tell you a story about what 
happened to me and Jeannie this week.” 


| wish | could remember what story I told him 
that day, Laura thought as she looked up from the 
screen to see that smoke had filled the room. She 
picked up the butt of the cigarette she'd lit and 
forgotten to smoke and put it out in the ashtray. 
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Boy, would he ever be mad if he knew she smoked. 
Her grandfather's only vices nad been Cokes, 
Double Bubble, and the sweets that she had 
occasionally sneaked to him. Laura leaned for- 
ward and rested her elbows on the table. She 
wished she could tell someone how much her 
grandfather had meant to her, but words never 
seemed to be enough. She intertwined her fingers 
and rested her chin on her hands. 


Laura and Grandpa had walked | 
along the path hand in hand. They walked 
past the well where everyone in the family 
had sat at one time or another to have 
their picture taken with her Grandpa, then 
past the shuffleboard court to the pond her 
Grandpa had excavated for fishing. They 
sat down in the swing that hung from the 
huge weeping willow tree. 

“I'm glad we're alone,” Grandpa 
said as he pushed off with his feet to make 
the swing start to sway. “I have something 
important to talk to you about." His feet 
touched the ground occasionally to keep 
the swing in motion. "What do | have now.. 
. thirty grandkids?” 

“Yeah, guess. I’ve never counted.” 

"Well, doesn't matter. The point is, of 
them all, you're the one who has what it 
takes to be someone. You have a chance 
to do something with your life. If nothing 
else, put all the stories you're always telling 
me down on paper for others to read." The 
old man ruffled her hair and hugged her 
tightly. "You've got some good ones, you 
know?* 

“| know, Grandpa, but most of them 
aren't true. | just make'em up for you. You 
knew they weren't true, didn't you?” 

"Of course, | did. That doesn't moat- 
ter. Its the fact that you can do it." The 
swing had stopped swinging. Grandpa 
turned so he could look Laura in the face. 
“You have to make me a promise, okay?" 

"Okay. Anything for you.” 

"You have to promise me you'll at 
least try. Do this one thing just for me." 

"Okay, | can do that. But you have to 
make me a promise. You have to promise 
to be here for me forever.” 

The old man placed his rough hand in 
Laura's tender one and said, "Laurie, you 
know | can't hardly promise that. I’m an 
old man. But I will promise you one thing. 
Even when I’m not here anymore and you 
need someone to talk to, just talk to me. I'll 


always be listening. Understand?” 
“Yeah, I do. Now we both have a 

promise to keep,” Laura said as she stuck 

out her hand to shake her grandfather's. 

“Now that we have that settled, you 

want to pick some pawpaws?"* 

“Yuck! You know | don’t like them,” 

Laura said as she turned up her nose for 
effect. 

“Allright. How about some beech- 
| nuts then?* Laura and Grandpa walked 
| hand in hand back down the lane to the 
' beechnut tree. A tree so tall only her 

grandfather had been able to reach the 
nuts for her. 


Laura looked at the clock. It was midnight 
and her first story was almost done. She needed an 
ending, but was much too exhausted to think any- 
more. She switched off the word processor, wiped 


the tears of tiredness from her eyes and wentto bed. 


“Laurie. Laurie.” A voice whispered in the 
darkness of Laura's sleep. 


Laura could not open her sleep-drugged eyes, 


but she knew that voice. "Grandpa?* 

"It's okay, Laurie. You've done good.” 

When Laura was finally able to open her eyes, 
she found only faint rays of golden light filtering 
through the opening in the curtains. She felt good 
this morning, despite the late hour she had gotten 
to bed. As she entered the dining room, she 
paused briefly to rearrange the roses, noting that 
they looked better this morning than they had last 
night. Sitting down in front of her word processor, 
she switched it on and watched the bright green 
letters appear on the screen. 


Laura had stood at the casket all 
alone. She knew she shouldn't be angry, 
but she was. So angry she could barely 
breath. "What am I supposed to do for a 
best friend now?” she whispered through 
clenched teeth at the calm face. "| can't 
believe you left me." She touched his 
hand with her small, minutely-scarred hand. 
She couldn't believe how soft the old hand 
was. 

The voice startled her when it said, 

Í "l'm sorry.” Laura turned to see her Grand- 
mother standing beside her. Laura saw 

| that she was talking to her, but couldn't 
hear another word she was saying. She 
could have sworn it had been her 
Grandpa's voice she had heard instead. 


He had kept his promise. Why hadn't | realized 


that before? Laura thought. She smiled. Her chest 
no longer ached when she thought of her grandfa- 
ther. She knew from this point on that she could not 
waste another minute. She had a lot of work to 
catch up on. She had a promise to keep. 


Cory by Christine Hogan 

The winds of late October blew through the 
trees and the gentle sound of the rustling leaves 
woke him. He had slept for a while, a few hours, 
and now he breathed slowly and kept his eyes 
closed hoping he might sleep a little more. It 
wasn't going to work. OK! So l'Il just lie here and 
relax my stupid, tired body even if my mind won't 
turn off. Can't even sleep past 3 a.m. Night after 
night like this! 

Cory stretched his arms over his head and 
sighed. He loved the wind and the sounds it made 
through the leaves of the large sugar maple trees in | 
the yard. The beautiful golden and russet leaves! | 
They made a quilt of yellows, browns, and reds and 
Cory hated it when the leaves had to be raked and 
bagged and put out for the trash men. Why did : 
they have to be so neatly disposed of? Why did he 
have to work so hard to get them all off the lawn? 
He'd rake a while and then look up at the clouds 
and the gray-blue autumn sky, and sometimes he'd 
be lucky enough to see some Canadian geese 
flying south for the winter. They were wonderful to 
watch. All in V formation. And loud! They let you 
know they were there. They knew where they were 
going. 

Not me, he thought. Not Cory Martin. But I'm 
supposed to know. I’m expected to know! I'm a 
junior in high school. I’m an honor student, a class 
officer, a debater, for God's sake! But where am | 
going? | am going to go to a good university. But 
then what? Then what? Will there be any time 
then? Will! be able to rest then? And Cory remem- 
bered his father's words from a few days before; 
"You just have to keep up the pace, son. You know 
there's always somebody gaining on you and you 
just have to keep ahead. It's the only way to live." 

But is it? Everything for looks. For what others 
might think. God, why? | work so hard. It's one 
damn test after another. Prove yourself, Cory. 
Prove you're smart. Prove you can really do it. Play 
the clarinet. Win the contest. Give the speech! 
Get the next ribbon or medal or whatever. Damn 
ribbons. Damn medals. Make yourself proud! 
Make your parents proud! Make the school proud! 
We haven't had a vacation in years. It's always 
somebody's work! And at school just cram your 
brain full of unconnected facts - spit them back out 
on tests. Crap! Never discuss. Never take time to 
really know. If | had some time to just think. . . | 
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can't do it much longer. | can’t. I'd like to sleep, 
l'd really like to sleep and | can't do that either. | 
love learning things, discovering things, but now I’m 
so tired. Dad works all the time. He seems fine. 
What's wrong with me? Cory pulled the covers up 
over his head and closed his eyes. 

He dozed a bit and dreamed that he was 
running, running down a long road alone. The road 
never stopped and neither did he. It was getting 
harder and harder to breathe and then he awoke, 
startled, and pulled the blankets off his face and 
took a deep, deep breath of air. | have to do some- 
thing. | have to. | can't go on like this. No sleep. 
l'm getting thin, even though | eat. | can't go 
back there today. | just can't be their model 
student today. | can't. 

Cory turned on the lamp and got up. It was 4 
a.m. He didn't want to wake anyone so he dressed 
and moved about in his room very quietly. I’m 
burnt out on school, sure. Burnt out on certain 
people, definitely. But Life? No, I’m not burnt out 
on life. | love life, real life. No kill yourself deal for 
me. No. Oh, God, No! He took out a piece of 
paper and his hands were shaky as he wrote: 


Mom, Dad, 
I'm OK. I'll be fine. Please, don't worry. 
Love, 
Cory 


That's alll can say. | don't know where I'm 
going. Don't know when I'll be back. | hope they 
understand. | don't want anyone upset over me. 
He looked around his room with the plaques and 
awards on the wall over his desk. The computer the 
clarinet, the photographs. It was all a perfect 
existence, probably, and maybe he was just ex- 
tremely selfish. The hollow feeling inside him grew 
and he choked back the tears that came with it, 
picked up his wallet and keys and placed the note 
where his parents would see it. 

He walked quietly through the hall and down 
the stairs and looked wistfully at the carefully deco- 
rated living room and dining room. Glass and 
metal, blue and gray. A cubist painting, large 
plants in baskets, a carved antique chest near the 
foyer An oriental carpet. Everything was beautiful 
Perfect. He took his jacket from the closet and 
opened the front door very gently, very quietly, and 
left. 

As he walked to the car, the wind seemed to 
blow some of the confusion from his mind. The sky 
was still dark but clouds were visible and the con- 
trast was mysteriously wonderful to Cory. He 
watched the moving clouds for several minutes and 
then he got in his car and backed down the drive- 
way. He felt better now. Not quite so tired. 
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He drove through the neighborhood of ele- 
gant homes with large trees and lawns that were 
always cared for. Nice cars. Everything so right. He 
turned onto Monroe Avenue so that he could drive 
along the lake. The water stretching so far away 
always made him feel calmer. 

Dad's brother, Tom, lives somewhere on the 
lake. Some little town with a weird name. 
Pultneyville. Yeah. That’s it. l'd like to see him again. 
It's been a long time. | could go see him now. 
Sure. Sure. "Hi Tom, it's 5 a.m. Gee, how'd you like 
a breakfast guest?" Tom always liked me. Would 
he understand? Would he think I’m crazy? 

Cory stopped at a gas station, filled the tank 
and found a phone. He called the operator and 
got the number. Do you call someone you haven't 
seen for years at 5 in the morning? He sighed, and 
then he dialed the number. The phone rang once 
and then again and then a rather hoarse "Hello?* 
"Uh, Tom?” “Yeah.” "Tom, this is Cory." "Cory?. . . 
Cory? Hey, how are you? Good Lord! How are 
you? Is anything wrong? Is everybody OK?" "Uh, 
fine. They're fine. Can come to see you? Please, 
if it’s not too much trouble?" "Cory, you can come 
here anytime, anytime. Do you need directions? 
It's been a while.” "Yeah, thanks Tom.” 

When Cory got back in the car, he found the 
map and drove toward the lake. Tom. Why did | 
think of Tom? Dad and Mom hardly talk about him 
now. He had always been just wonderful. Dad's 
perfect brother. The priest! He'd studied in Rome. 
He wrote theology books. He wrote poetry, too, but 
Dad thought that was silly. | didn't think it was silly. 
And then he left the priesthood for a while. He 
teaches up here in some small college and he 
writes. Now he lives about 70 miles from us and we 
don't see each other. And yet he sounded glad 
that | called. Tears started to fill his eyes and he 
choked them back so that he could see. He still 
had several miles to go. 

Cory drove carefully along the dark highway. 
The lake was just beyond the houses to his left and 
he could catch occasional glimpses of it in The 
moonlight. The large trees cast eerie shadows on 
the lawns and on the road. I'd better not let my 
imagination wander too much. | could scare 
myself to death out here. 

Pultneyville's main road curved away from the 
state road. The town was nestled right up to the 
edge of a shallow cliff and the houses were built for 
people who liked to look out at the bay. They had 
cupolas and cat walks and plenty of windows. Cory 
remembered coming here long ago with his 
parents. He had liked the way he felt when he 
was here. 

He followed the directions and found the 


street without much difficulty and drove to the end, 
as Tom had said. The sun was just starting to rise 
and the water twinkled in the light. The house was 
made of cedar and looked as though it was de- 
signed to intrude as little as possible on the land- 
scape. There were big maples, and oaks, and pines 
and lots and lots of leaves. 


Giveor Take? by Michelle Moon 

"Talk to me,” | scream. He just looks past me 
as though I'm not in the room. That makes me all 
the more furious. | look around the room for some- 
thing to kill, finding nothing, | search for something 
valuable to break. How | hate this man right now. 
How he must hate me. 

"But," he finally says, ignoring my last outburst, 
"| don't think that's such a good idea.” 

“Of course not. You'd never consider doing 
anything | suggest.” 

“Oh come on, Jennifer.” 

| can tell he's beginning to get irritated. Good, 
| think, trying to think of something to push him a 
little bit further. At that instant, | see the picture of 
us from last Christmas sitting on the mantle. | reach 
over, take the picture from the frame, and throw it 
into the fireplace. There’s no fire in the fire, but he 
gets the idea. 

“Jennifer!” Finally he understands why we are 
arguing. "You're still angry at me about Traci." 

"| have every right to be angry. Actually | think 
That Ihave every right to kill but unfortunately the law 
doesn't see it that way.” 

He looks at me in surprise. 

"Good grief, Eric, don't you realize what you 
have done? You have betrayed me. In the worst 
possible way. You ask me to marry you and on the 
same night | find you and my best friend in bed 
together. In the house you bought for us to live in. 
In our bed." I was calm until now. "When you 
asked me to move in with you, | didn't expect to be 
sharing you. How could you?" My voice rises with 
every word. "I want to know how you could dó this 
tome? Do you knowthat you are a self- 
centered pig?" 

| turned and went into the kitchen. How can 
he be so uncaring. | know that I should have left 
him the second | saw them in bed together. But the 
desire to get married was stronger. Love is some- 
times blind. Too blind. I walk back into the den. 

"Eric," | begin, trying to be calm, “you keep 
telling me how much you love me, but you avoid 
my questions. | think if I'm going to stay here with 
you and try to work out our problems, you've got to 
be honest with me and yourself. You've got to 
admit that what you did was wrong and not pre- 
tend that it didn't happen.” 


He looks at me and sighs, "Oh, alright, | don't 
see why you're so worried about this." 

I throw the magazine | am holding at him. 

"Jen, it just happened.* 

"Oh, don't give me that shit. You were just-^ 

"Alright I was. | did. Are you happy now? 
You've got all of the answers.” 

Slowly, | walk into our bedroom, hoping that 
he'il follow and try to explain. He doesn't. As | look 
around the room my gaze finally rests on the bed. | 
can still see the surprised looks on their faces. 
Imagine. What gave them the right to disrupt my 
life like this? As I stand there, something at the 
edge of the bed catches my eye, it is a box. Inside 
| find several love letters from Traci. | am furious. | 
grab my suitcase from the closet and begin throw- 
ing my things into it. | suddenly realize that it is 
never going to end. Eric is never going to change. 

Eric comes into the room as | am packing. 
"What are you doing?" he asks. 

“I'm leaving,” | tell him, nodding to the letters 
laying on the floor. 

As he begins to speak, I stop him. "| can't 
stand this anymore,” | inform him, “I’m leaving." He 
walks past me into the bathroom. | follow, wanting 
to make things right again. It is ironic how guilty | 
feel to have done nothing wrong. 

“Eric, I'm sorry that this had to happen. | feel 
as though there was something that | could have 
done to prevent this. | loved you.” | tell him through 
tears. | didn’t know what, but | wanted him to say 
something. As | turn to leave he grabs my arm and 
says, “Jen, | never meant to hurt you." He pulls me 
Close as if to kiss me. | quickly pull away, not want- 
ing to feel anything for this man who | feel so much 
contempt for. 

“Stop,” I cry, “There'd always be doubt in the 
back of my mind. | can't live my life like that. It's 
not fair to either one of us.” 

“Jen, I'm truly sorry. Isn't there anything. . .” 

“Goodbye, Eric,” | say. 

| turn and walk out of the house. | know that | 
can never look back on what could have been. | 
have to go on with the rest of my life. And | will. 


As In Water by Michele Newton 

Lisa pulled the curtains shut to keep out the 
hot July sun. She plopped down on the blue flow- 
ered couch, grabbed the remote control and the 
TV Guide, and began flipping through the channels 
and the pages. The images blinked on and then 
changed, creating a blue-light pattern on the walls 
and ceiling. In distaste, she dropped the guide 
onto the carpet beside the couch and punched in 
twenty-one, MTV. Lisa adjusted the volume with the 
remote and picked up the novel on the endtable 
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behind her. 


While slipping off her shoes, she fluffed the arm 
cushion of the couch with her fist. She sank deeper 
into the bed of flowers and opened the book to the 
creased page. Without concentrating, she turned 
the pages of the book, periodically rereading the 
previous page or thumbing ahead to a future 
passage. A rapid firing of knocks fell on her door. 
The noise startled Lisa. 

“God damn it! It never fails. Just when you 
get all comfy.” 

Lisa stood up and punched the off button. The 
picture dimmed and then closed like the shutter on 
a camera. She checked herself in the mirror 
above the couch, running her hand through her 
hair. 

Walking to the door, she straightened her tee- 
shirt and brushed the wrinkles out of her shorts. She 
opened the door and staggered back. Before her 
stood a skeleton of a woman. The woman's body 
was bent and her face shallow. Her eyes, buried in 
protruding cheekbones, were a field of snow with a 
dot of blue dye. They were cold and glassy. Over- 
coming her initial shock, Lisa recognized the aged 
features of her childhood friend's grandmother. 

In a July of ten years ago, Lisa would have 
been knocking on Mrs. Thomas' door, and asking 
permission to play with her grandson, Robbie. She 
opened the screen door. 

The old woman took her arm, and Lisa 
couldn't help but recoil from the cold touch of 
tired, stick-like fingers. 

"Oh my. You must come,” Mrs. Thomas said 
through half breaths. 

"Mrs. Thomas, are you all right?" 

Lisa talked slowly, hoping if might calm the old 
woman. 

"It's Robbie. He's in a pickle of a mess. He's 
hung up. You've got to help him down." The old 
woman's words confused Lisa and she tried to 
decipher some meaning. 

"Mrs. Thomas, | don't under—,” the woman 
laboriously turned toward the steps, weaving on her 
cane. Lisa stepped onto the porch, and down two 
stairs just below Mrs. Thomas. She reached for the 
the woman's arm to steady her. “Can I help you 
down the steps.” 

"No. No, go help Robbie. | can't reach him. 
He's in such trouble. He's in the living room. He 
needs your help.” 

The old woman's frantic tone frightened Lisa, 
and she ran down the sidewalk toward the two- 
story white house. Lisa reached the alley, and 
turned to make sure Mrs. Thomas had made it 
down the stairs. The old woman was making her 
way down the sidewalk and waved at Lisa, urging 
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her to hurry. Lisa picked up her pace and leaped, 
barefooted, up the patio steps. She opened the 
screen door. 

"Robbie," she called. "Rob?" Lisa walked into 
the kitchen. The room was small, much smaller than 
she remembered. But it hadn't changed in the 
years since she had last seen it. The red and white 
tile floor was still reflected in the shiny white cabi- 
nets, and the plastic flowers were still in the vase on 
the table next to a freshly baked apple pie. If 
someone could travel through time, Lisa thought, 
this is what it would be like. “Rob,” she called 
again, remembering her purpose. The silence met 
her eerily. 

Lisa walked to the living room. There was a 
chair on its side in front of the couch, and she bent 
down to pick it up. 

"Rob?* she asked again, as she stood. Lisa 
knew the house was empty. The old woman's easy 
chair was pulled out from the wall, a bible was 
lying face down in the seat. Lisa picked up the 
book and scanned over the large print. Underlined, 
was the twenty-third Psalms. 


"The Lord is my shepherd; | shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. He restoreth my soul. . .^ 


Lisa turned the pages carefully. The corners of 
the book were ragged and the paper yellowed. 
She skimmed the pages for more underlines, and 
came upon Proverbs 28:19. 


"As in water face answereth to face, so 
the heart of man to man.” 


Lisa thought of the wrinkled face of the old 
woman. She placed the book, opened to the 
underlined Psalm, on the chair and turned to walk 
out of the room. On the wall behind the couch, 
was a picture of Rob. The frame was crooked and 
Lisa went to straighten it. She noticed the couch 
cover was wrinkled and bent down to smooth it. 
Lisa looked up at the photo. The old woman's 
words echoed, 'he's hung up'. Lisa reached up 
and pulled the picture off the wall and placed it on 
a bookcase in the corner. She walked from the 
living room to the front door. Mrs. Thomas had just 
reached the alley, and Lisa went out to meet her. 

"Mrs. Thomas," Lisa asked. The old women 
looked up. "Isit the picture on the wall? Do you 
want me to take it down?" Lisa was met by a 
puzzled stare. 

"Did you help him down?" she asked. 

Lisa took the woman's arm, "Mrs. Thomas, do 
you know who | am? I'm Lisa Jamison. Rob and | 


used to play together when we were little.” 

“Lisa Jamison.” Mrs. Thomas’ eyes lit up.7I'll 
have to introduce you to my grandson. Do you 
know Rob. He's a nice boy. Comes to see me all 
the time.” Mrs. Thomas looked straight ahead at 
the door, her eyes glowing with pride. Lisa swal- 
lowed hard and helped Mrs. Thomas up the steps. 
She held open the door as the old woman, lifting 
hard on her legs, climbed into the kitchen. “Robbie, 
we have company | want you to meet. Robbie! 
That little scoot. Was he here when you came in?” 
Lisa shook her head no. “! bet he went home to eat 
dinner with his mother.” 

“Mrs. Thomas, Rob lives in Indianapolis. He's in 
college now.” 

"Oh, no. He was just here.” Mrs. Thomas 
walked around her living room as Lisa stood in the 
doorway. “Well, at least he got down. | don’t know 
why he climbed up so high. Here he is." She 
picked up the photograph and carried it into the 
kitchen. She placed the picture on the table and 
walked to the cubboard. “Come on and sit down. 
We'll have some pie.” 

Lisa sat down, her hands shaking. The old 
woman put three plates on the table and cut three 
pieces of pie. Mrs. Thomas sat down quietly. Picking 
at her plate with her fork, Lisa stared at the photo. 
She choked down her pie, the apples sour and the 
crust pasty. Memories rushed at her, of ten years 
earlier, when the boney woman before her was 
strong enough to chase her out of the apple tree, 
and bold enough to scold her for arguing. 

"Mrs. Thomas, | have to leave now.” Lisa said. 

“Oh, yes dear. Thank you for coming to visit. | 
don't get many visitors,” The old woman grinned 
and a chill caught Lisa’s spine. 

She hurried toward the door, the tears hitting 
her at the same time as the sun's rays. Lisa ran 
home, and opened the curtains when she got 
inside. She stared at her reflection in the mirror, the 
harsh angle of the sun, graying her hair. Lisa 
brushed away the tears. As in water, she thought. 


The Bitter Breeze 
by David Vaughn 


The blazing fireplace sent spectral images of 
light and shadow into an erratic macabre dance in 
harmony with its ominous crackling onto the far 
walls of the room as the frigid winter's wind howled 
just beyond the frosted windows. A beautiful 
woman sat cross-legged on a tattered throw rug 
before the inferno, solemnly writing. A feeling of 
luling warmth and gentle relaxation shot up 
through her body, causing her eyelids to droop 
lazily. Heavier and heavier they became as her 


head slowly bobbed forward. A deep voice came 
from aremote corner of the room where an arm- 
chair sat draped in a shroud of darkness. 

"Are you nearly finished? It is almost time for us 


to go.” 
“Sorry,” she said, shaking herself awake. "I've 
only got a couple of lines left. 1... 1 just—" 


“What is wrong, my dear?” 

“| just don't know if I'm doing the right thing. | 
mean, | know | love you, but to just up and leave 
like this - it just doesn't seem fair to everyone else.” 

“The decision is yours to make. You must 
weigh the alternatives and choose. No one can 
decide for you." The only otherresponse was the 
flickering fire's forlorn epitaph as its flame slowly 
began to fade. "But don't you think it would be to 
everyone's advantage for you to come with me? 
Your career as a starving artist only gets worse with 
each passing month. If it weren't for your parents' 
help, you wouldn't even be able to afford this little 
hovel. Don't you think they have something they 
would rather do with their money than pour it into 
the pit their little girl calls her art? Do you remember 
how they used to talk about moving to Florida to 
escape these bitter winters? Now they've resigned 
themselves to living in this cold-hearted deep 
freeze. 

"And since we are discussing the disadvan- 
tages of staying here, | think the subject of your 
friends should be brought up.” 

Glaring at the cloaked corner, she hissed, "My 
friends care about me. They love me!" 

“Tell me then, how many of your friends could 
you call right now, say `I really need to talk,’ and 
have them come over?” 

"I know." A tear rolled down her soft cheek. 

"Don't cry, my dear. As you can see, you 
aren't really leaving anything behind that asks for 
tears now are you? Don't think of this as a fraction 
of pain, instead think of the immense pleasure and 
relief it'll bring. Think of all the places we'll visit. 
There's a whole new world awaiting you, of which 
you haven't even dreamt.* 

“I've heard that ahundred times. The ‘wondrous 
new world’ always ends up being the same old 
story.” 

“But this is different, and you know it. You can 
feel it. We weren't merely destined to be together, 
we were predestined.” 

“| do love you,” she whispered, blinking wearily. 
She could feel sleep's tingling sensation crawling up 
her spine. 

"Finish your letter, my dear. Our time is growing 
nigh.” 

Slowly she bent over and scrawled the final 
lines. Then, letting her pen fall to the floor, she 
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began to sway slightly. She felt his arms wrap 
around her from behind in a strong, yet gently 
warm embrace. Then her body fell limp. 

Slowly he lifted the motionless figure onto his 
shoulder Only a faint glow shone from the fireplace. 
“It is time,” he said. “Our carriage awaits.” 


Shadow by Melissa Wible 


The dream was always the same. Sarah would 
be standing just inside the gate to the back pas- 
ture, straining to see her horse half hidden in the 
mist along the creek. At first, Sarah would stand 
silently while the light morning breeze toyed with 
the long strands of her pale blond hair. The same 
breeze would lift the silky gray strands of the horse's 
forelock, blowing them playfully across his eyes, his 
dapple gray body blending so well in the silvery mist 
that only his shadow could be seen. Shadow, the 
horse of her dreams. She would call to him softly, 
almost silently, no words were necessary. His head 
would turn slowly, delicate ears pricked forward to 
locate the sound, sculptured nostrils blown wide to 
catch her scent. A low sound, a muffled nicker, 
would drift back to her as an answer to her call. For 
a little while, he would make her wait; then, quietly, 
softly, he would make his way up out of the mist. 
Lowering his head as he reached her, he would 
nuzzle her shoulder. His warm breath would caress 
her cheek, and she would reach up to hug him 
tightly in her arms. For a little while, their shadows 
would become one. Her blond hair would mingle 
with his silver mane, and her cheek would be 
pressed tightly to his. He would seem so close, so 
real and yet so distant, so distinctly separate. 
Moments would pass while they stood, precious 
moments. Then, with an impatient toss of his 
aristocratic head, he would pull free. 

Here, the dream would change. Silent tears 
would slip from beneath Sarah's closed lashes, 
running down her cheeks to moisten her pillow as 
she slept. Watching her beloved Shadow turn and 
walk away from her, Sarah would somehow find 
herself at the door to the barn with darkness all 
around. The bright barn lights would glare in her 
eyes, almost blinding her. Wishing she was blind, 
she would watch, paralyzed with disbelief, as the 
vet lifted the humane killer and pointed it between 
Shadow's trusting eyes. Terror would fill her heart as 
she would realize that this was really happening. 
The sharp crack of the pistol mingled with Sarah's 
scream as she jerked awake in bed, screaming 
Shadow's name. Clutching the bed clothes tightly 
to her chest, with her eyes wide and terrified, she 
watched yet again the awful nightmare of her 
beautiful horse collapsing to the barn floor and 
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roling slowly over on his side to die. 

Sarah buried her face in her pillow, sobbing 
wildly until the blessed relief of a dreamless sleep 
closed over her. 

Sarah had been looking forward to going on a 
trail ride the weekend Shadow was killed. The 
accident had been her fault. She was rushed, late 
as usual, getting ready to leave for the ride. By the 
time she packed her clothes and tack, the sun was 
going down. Her mother's warning to be careful 
with the horses was still echoing in her ears as she 
hooked the trailer up to the pickup truck and got 
ready to load Shadow. It was getting late, and she 
still had to go to the neighbor's farm to pick up her 
girl friend's horse. As always seems to happen, the 
more Sarah tried to hurry, the more things went 
wrong. First, she caught her hand in the latch on 
the trailer hitch and smashed it enough to turn two 
fingernails black. Then, when she tried to check the 
lights, she couldn't get any of them to work. It took 
her fifteen minutes to figure out there was a short in 
the trailer plug, and another ten minutes to fix the 
wires. By the time she was ready to actually load 
Shadow, her hair had come loose from its braid and 
was in a tangled mess. The best thing to do would 
have been to stop completely, go to the house, 
and call Gail to let her know that they were just 
going to have to leave for the ride in the morning. 
If Sarah's mom had been in the barn while all of this 
was going on, she would have calmed Sarah down 
enough to realize the morning would be a better 
time. If Gail had been there to help get ready, it 
never would have happened. 

When Sarah went to put the halter on Shadow, 
he jerked back away from her, made nervous by 
the way she was acting, and sensing her agitation. 
That in itself should have made Sarah step back 
and take a good look at herself, but the message 
didn't get through. She talked quietly to Shadow 
until he came up to her and rubbed his head 
nervously against her chest. She scratched his ears 
to calm him more, then impatiently slipped the 
halter into place and buckled the cheek strap. 
Hooking the lead rope to his halter, Sarah opened 
the stall door and led him out into the barn aisle 
where she had backed the trailer to the barn door. 
He pranced, showing she still hadn't calmed him 
down completely. At first, he refused to even go 
near the trailer. Sarah was exasperated. Shadow 
had never refused to load before. She glanced at 
her watch and sighed, realizing it would be well after 
midnight before she and Gail had their camp site 
set up. After struggling with Shadow for another 
half an hour, she finally got him to load his front feet 
in the trailer, but then he flatly refused to move. 
Sarah did something then that she had never done 


before. She lost her temper with Snadow and 
lashed him viciously across the rump with the end 
of the loading rope. It is hard to say exactly what 
happened then. Shadow either reared in the 
trailer, or he slipped on the barn floor. He went 
down hard. He went down fighting. Too late, Sarah 
realized what she had done. 

It was over in seconds. Shadow was standing, 
shaking, with his head thrown high. He was standing, 
but only on three legs. His right hind leg had gotten 
caught under the trailer and now hung awkwardly, 
bleeding badly from a long gash on the cannon 
bone. He wouldn't even let the hoof touch the 
ground. Sarah quieted him as best she could then, 
holding the end of the lead rope, she stretched to 
reach the barn telephone to call the vet. 

The next hour was the worst of Sarah's life. By 
the time the vet had arrived, Sarah's dad was 
home from work. He wasted no time letting Sarah 
know just how stupid she had been. Usually, Sarah 
would have fought with her father over remarks of 
that nature, but not now. Shadow was obviously 
suffering and she suffered with him, silently, knowing 
all of this had indeed been her fault. 

The vet was only there a few minutes when he 
suggested Sarah and her mother take a break and 
go up to the house to make some coffee. Sarah 
hated to leave Shadow, but when she started to 
protest, her father told her to go. The barn lights 
threw their shadows grotesquely out onto the drive 
as Sarah reluctantly left the barn with her mother. 

It was quiet, so quiet that even as they walked to 
the house, Sarah could still hear the vet talking to 
her father. Suddenly she stopped, pulled her hand 
away from her mother, and listened intently to what 
The vet was saying. She couldn't believe her ears 
as he said the kindest thing was to put the horse 
down since there would be no way to save the leg. 
Sarah's mother heard too. She tried to pull Sarah 
on toward the house, but Sarah jerked free and ran 
back to the barn. When she reached the barn door, 
for a moment she was blinded by the lights, but 
then she could see as the vet lifted the humane 
killer while her father held Shadow's cheek strap. 
She screamed, "No, don't shoot him!” just as the 
vet pulled the trigger, ending Shadow's life. She 
would never forget the awful sight of her horse 
collapsing to the barn floor and rolling slowly over on 
his side. Helay motionless almost as if he were 
Sleeping. Almost, except for the mangled leg and 
the single bullet hole through his brain. She fell to 
her knees beside Shadow's body, sobbing his 
name, and reached fo cradle his head. Her father 
tried to pull her away, but she struck at him vio- 
lently, and he stepped back. She pressed her 
cheek to Shadow's and whispered over and over, 


“I'm sorry Shadow. I'm so very sorry,” but Shadow 
couldn't hear her. Still sobbing, but softly now, 
Sarah combed her fingers through his silky mane, 
pulling the silver forelock, so soft between her 
fingers, down over the ugly hole that showed how 
his life had ended. Then she closed his beautiful 
liquid brown eyes and sat back against the bam 
wall. 
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Seeds by Brian Beatty 
"The body surrounds me on all sides.” 
- Robert Bly 


Before the moon laid itself out 

on the walls inside the room, 

my uncle had been dressed 

for the occasion in pin-stripes, 

waiting. Someone should have painted 
the family in our stiff, unmoving 

pose against the parlor's pots 

of orchids, our eyes taken 

by a rotting barn and empty frame 
house, out the window. In an open field 
covered by the moon, rusts my uncle's 
orange tractor, its wheels sinking 
desperately, groping like seeds 

that do not take water. Recalling 

our old haunts, | am fourteen again, 
driving the tractor down 

the gravel edge of State Road 59, eroding 
with horse pastures into skyline, 

our bodies nearly touching. 


Gravity Please Save Me by Ken Pell 
The cold winter park 

seems vacant and lonely. 

I'm sitting on a bench 

gazing across the horizon 

at a small child swinging 


up in the air in a frosty void 
then gravity pulls 
the child back. 


At the same time the atmosphere 
takes hold of my mind: 


“I'm wasting away with the wind." 


Paralyzed 

with inane emotions 
from this moment on 

i cease to be conscious. 


Only my soul exists 
swinging out in space 
in orbit with the stars. 


Cyclical Stop by Denise Tarr 
And so | walked the lonely path 
the one | chose 
the one | could blame no one but myself for 
And so | ventured the vicious circle 
the one | wanted to flow with 
And so it ended that fateful rainy day 
And so it began again, that fateful life, 
that fateful affair 
As I ran blindfolded down the path 
Of forbidden need 
Of forbidden everything 
But as they say 
nothing ventured, nothing gained 
And so | walked. 
Smiles, uneasiness, uneventful evenings 
Missed opportunities and gained ones all 
followed the cyclical motion of the ceremonies 
To an ending which would never end. 


The Change by Bill Edwards 


When he came home 
for a visit | 
expected a child 


In his place stood a man 
with my son's face his 
body grown his hands strong 


Gone was the uncertainty 
of youth replaced by 
an inner strength of Will 


Where has the time gone 
memories of past times 
cloud my eyes 


Here is a young man to 
prove that pride and happiness 
are a parent's reward 


The Past by John Hayhurst 
Running after butterflies, 

As a child. 

Trying. 

Knowing. 

What is beautiful, 

The foolish delight of pursuit? 
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On The Death of Anne Bradstreet 
by Kevin P. Irwin 
Characters: 
(Mrs. Bradstreet’s eight children in order of 
oldest to youngest) 


Samuel 

Dorothy (Dead) 
Sarah 

Simon 

Hanah 

Mercy 

Dudley 

John 


Date: 1672 

Place: All action takes place in the upstairs of 
the Bradstreet house Ipswich, MA. Ali the children 
are talking and consoling each other after the 
funeral for their mother. 


Samuel: (reacting to Hanah's continual 
crying) Hanah, please stop crying, mother is at 
peace. She's finally reached that which we all 
strive for... 


Dudley: Let her cry ...| know how she feels. | 
miss mother terribly; | can't believe she's gone. 


Sarah: But Dudley remember, everything here 
is transient. We are supposed to live and worship to 
be with God eternally. Mother is much happier 
now than before. Remember that stanza she wrote 
in that little booklet called Contemplations which 
stated, ‘shalll then praise the Heavens, the trees, 
the Earth, because their beauty and their strength 
lasts longer? Shall I wish there, or never to have 
birth, because they're bigger, and their bodies 
stronger? Nay, they shall darken, perish, fade, and 
die, and when unmade, so ever shall they lie. But, 
man was made for endless immortality'. 


(All through this time Simon is walking around 
the room seeming perplexed by the tension) 


John: How do you remember that garbage? 
You know she only wrote those things because she 
was the wife of a Puritan Lt. Governor. She was 
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expected to say those things, and since she was 
stranded out here in the wilderness raising us 
children, she couldn't travel with father. 


Sarah: Oh, Jonathan you're so stupid. | can't 
believe some of the things you say. If Dorothy was 
here she would be so ashamed of you.... Where in 
the world would you ever get an idea like that. If 
what you say is true how would you explain 
mother's protestations about other people's criti- 
cisms of her poetry. If you ever bothered to read 
some of mother's writing you, too, might be able to 
recall the part of mother's Prologue that said, ‘| am 
the obnoxious to each carping tongue who says 
my hand a needle better fits, a poets pen all scorn | 
should thus wrong, for such dispute they cast on 
female wits: If what I do prove well, it won't ad- 
vance, they'll say it stol'n or else was by chance’. 


Mercy: Yes, Johnny and also from the Prologue 
she said, Let Greeks be Greeks, and women what 
they are, men have precedency and still excel, it is 
but vain unjustly to wage war: men can do best, and 
women know it well. Preeminence in all and each is 
yours; yet grant some small acknowledgment of 
ours.' So see, she wasn't just doing it for father and 
the Puritans, she was doing for some recognition of 
her own. 


John: Well if that’s true then mother was a 
hypocrit! 


(Samuel comes across the room as if to strike 
John) 


Samuel: How can you say that about mother, 
who just this very morning we put to rest. 


John: It's true! | have read some of mother's 
things and | remember one in particular from, | 
believe, Meditations Devine and Moral, that said 
something like, ‘It is reported of a peacock that, 
priding himself in his gay feathers, he ruffled them 
up, but spying his black feet, he soon let fall his 
plumes; so he that glories in his gifts and adorings 
should look upon his corruptions, and that will drop 
his high thoughts’. 


(Everyone, but Simon, begins to argue fever- 
ishly with John about the validity of their mother’s 
writings when Simon interrupts them) 


Simon: Please, everyone, let's stop bickering 
about mother and her poetry, she's gone and with 
the Lord now. . . and she also left with me some- 
thing she wanted all of us to read and have with 
US... 


(Simon pulls a manuscript from his vest pocket, 
unfolds it, and stares at the title as a tear streaks 
down his cheek) 


... | think it would be a good idea if we passed 
it amongst us and each read a paragraph. 


Samuel: (looking at Simon with some animos- 
ity) Simon how long have you had that, and why 
haven't you told us about it before so that we 
could have shared with mother while she was still 
with us. 


Simon: It was not her wishes, dear brother. 
She wrote it soon after she was too ill to leave her 
bed, and asked me to hold until after she died. 


Hanah: Simon, | think it's a wonderful idea for 
all of us to read a separate paragraph. Won't you 
please begin it for us. 


(Everyone sits in a circle around the room and 
Samuel throws Simon an acrimonious glance) 


Simon: It begins with a small poem . . . ‘This 
book by and yet unread, | leave for you when | am 
dead, (Hanah and Sarah begin to cry) That being 
gone, here you may find, what was your living 
mother's mind. Make use of what | leave in love, 
and God shall bless you from above, signed A.B. 


Mercy: That's so beautiful. She was the most 
thoughtful, dearest woman. 


(Simon hands the writing to Samuel who is 
seated next to him. Samuel takes the paper and 
examines if trying to feel any of his mother’s pres- 
ence that might remain in it.) 


Samuel: (clearing his throat) My dear children, 
|, knowing by experience that the exhortations of 
parents rakes most effect when the speakers leave 
to speak, and those especially sink deepest which 
are spoke latest, and being ignorant whether on my 
death bed | shall have opportunity to speak to any 
of you, much less to all, thought it best, whilst | was 
able, to compose some short matters (for what else 
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to call them | know not) and bequeath to you, that 
when | am no more with you, yet | may be daily in 
your remembrances (although that is the least in my 
aim in what ! now do), but that you may gain some 
spiritual advantage by my experience. | have not 
studied in this you read to show my skill, but to 
declare the truth, not to set forth myself, but to glory 
of God. If | had minded the former, it had been 
perhaps better pleasing to you, but seeing the last is 
best, let it be last pleasing to you.’ 


(Samuel, after concluding his lines, hands the 
paper to Sarah, who, through sobs and tears, reads 
on) 


Sarah: "The method ! will observe shall be this: 
| will begin with God's dealing with me from my 
early childhood to this day.’ 


(Sarah, knowing the impact the paper would 
have on John's perception of their mother, lean's 
across the circle and hands the paper to him. John 
accepts the paper reluctantly, but begins reading 
softly and slowly) 


John: ‘In my young years. . .almost six or seven 
as | take it, | began to make conscious of my ways, 
and what | knew was sinful, as lying. disobedience 
to parents, etc., | avoided it. If at any time | was 
overtaken with the like evils, it was as a great 
trouble, and | could not be at rest "till by prayer | 
had confessed it unto God. | was also troubled at 
the neglect of private duties though too often tardy 
that way. | also found much comfort in reading the 
Scriptures, especially those places | thought most 
concerned my condition, and as | grew to have 
more understanding, so the more solace | took in 
them,.'... Mother was like this. . . | can't believe it. 


(John finishes reading and tries to hand the 
manuscript back across the circle to Sarah, who 
refuses it.) 


Sarah: No, go ahead John, keep reading. 


(All the others shake their head in agreement 
as John reluctantly buf passively begins to 
read again.) 


John: `... in along fit of sickness which | had 
on my bed | often communed with my heart and 
made my supplications to the most High who set 
me free from that affliction. But as! grew up to be 
almost 14 or 15,1 found my heart more... carnal, 
and setting loose from God, ... vanity and the 
follies of youth take hold of me.' 


(moment of silence) 


John: `... About 16, the Lord set his hand sore 
upon me and smote with the Smallpox. When | was 
in my affliction, | besought the Lord and confessed 
my pride and vanity, and He was entreated of me 
and again restored me. But | rendered not to Him 
according to the benefit received. After a short 
time | changed my condition and was married, and 
came into this country, where | found a new world 
and new manners, at which my heart rose. But 
after | was convinced it was the way of God, | 
submitted to it and joined the Church of Boston...’ 


(As John continues to read, the guilt in his 
voice is replaced by understanding and admira- 
tion, and he began to see the ways of God through 
his mother's words. And he concludes:) 


John: `... Now to the King, immortal, eternal, 
and invisible, the only wise God, he honor, and 
glory forever and ever, Amen... This was written in 
much...sickness... and... weakness (reading as 
he holds back tears and the girls and Simon cry and 
Samuel stands by sternly)... and is very weakly and 
imperfectly done, but if you can pick any benefit 
out of it, it is the mark which | aimed at...’ 


(Nothing but silence and sobbing is to be 
heard for a few moments. A feeling of new family 
unity and compassion engulfs the children. Simon 
pulls another paper from his vest pocket and begins 
to unfold it) 


Simon: | decided to write a prayer that we 
could all say to remember mother by. 


(The family moves in around Simon except for 


Samuel. Simon waits for his brother to join the circle; 


pleads with his eyes, as only brothers can do, and 
asks Samuel to drop the grudge and join the rest of 
the family.) 


(Silence envelopes the room as Simon begins 
to read his prayer.) 


Simon: Dear Heavenly Father we trust that 
mother is safe and secure in your healing arms. We 
ask that you deliver this prayer to our most beloved 
mother... . Through the book that you did leave 
grows guidance from which we receive. Your 
absence may lessen us so, but with this book we 
shall always grow. Life is not so meaningless as 
some may seem to say, but for us there is no better 
place than with you by the bay... Amen. 


(all the children, even Samuel, encircle Simon 


as he concludes reading his prayer and hug. 

Slowly, Samuel comes to Simon and John and the 
three of them embrace, and the girls circle around 
also and almost complete the family. Mr. Bradstreet 
walks through the door and by the expression on his 
face realizes that something has taken place. The 
family is now complete minus Dorothy and Mother 
Bradstreet.) 


Twenty 


